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OBJECTS  OF  THE    ROYAL  COLONIAL   INSTITUTE. 


"  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest  in  Colonial  and 
Indian  affairs  ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and  Library,  in  which  recent  and 
authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly 
available,  and  a  Museum  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and 
Indian  productions ;  to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons 
representing  all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  j^to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian 
subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  the  British  Empire.  But  no  Paper  shall  be  read 
or  any  discussion  be  permitted  to  take  place  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a 
party  character."  (Bule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  subjects),  Besident 
and  Non-Besident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two 
Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The  former 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £3,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  the  latter  an 
entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is  increased 
to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  three  months).  Besident  Fellows  can 
compound  for  the  annual  subscription  by  the  payment  of  £20,  or,  after  five 
years'  annual  subscription  of  £2,  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Besident  Fellows 
can  compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear  include  the 
use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading,  Writing,  and  Smoking 
Booms,  Library,  Newspaper  Boom,  &c.  Books  may  be  borrowed — subject  to 
the  Library  Begulations — and  the  Correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed 
to  the  care  of  the  Institute.  All -Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the 
Colonies,  have  the  Journal  and  the  annual  volume  of  Proceedings  forwarded 
to  them.  Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  and  to 
introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conversazione,  and  to 
introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10  A.H.  to  8  P.M., 
except  during  August  and  September,  when  it  closes  at  6  P.M. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE   ROYAL  COLONIAL    INSTITUTE, 

THE  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared 
on  December  1,  1890,  and  was  numbered  part  i.,  vol.  xxii.,  is  an  official  record 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month  from  December  to  July  inclusive,  in  advance  of  and  in  addition  to  the 
annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  and  contains  reports  of  Papers  and  discus- 
sions, elections  of  Fellows,  donations  to  the  Library,  notices  of  new  books 
presented  to  the  Library,  and  official  announcements  of  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  is  sent  to  each  Fellow,  thus  assuring  a  circulation  throughout 
the  British  Empire  of  5,100  copies  a  month,  or  about  40,800  copies  a  year. 

A  limited  number  of  suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  terms  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co.,  Limited,  8  Serle  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W  C.,  30  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  and  42  Albemarle 
Street,  London,  W. 
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OHLENDORFFS 

DISSOLVED    (soluble) 

PERUVIAN  GUANO: 


Also  SPECIAL   MANURES   /or 

Cotton,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Rubber,  &c. 

»O' 


TRADE 


MARK. 


7\nglo-6ontinental  Guano  Works; 

(Late   OHLENDORFF'S), 

15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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Is  the   Best    Material    for    "Tropical" 
Shirts  for  Officers'   use.      It  is 

SUNPROOF   -   =   = 


AND 


ewm 


=  WATERPROOF  = 

AS    WELL    AS 

HARD  WEARING. 

Is  made  of  All-Wool,  also  Cotton, 

in     White,      Khaki,    and    various 

Heather    Shades. 

PRICES  : 

ORDINARY    TUNIC    SHIRTS. 
In  Wool,  4B/-          In  Cotton,  25/- 

"  REGULATION"     FIELD    SERVICE 

PATTERN. 
In  Wool,  50/-         In  Cotton,  27/6 


18  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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DINNEFORDS 


The  Physician's  Cure  for  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  and  Gravel. 
Safest  and  most  effective  Aperient  for  regular  use. 

MAGNESIA  j 

The  Universal  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Headache, 
Heartburn,  Indigestion,  Sour  Eructations,  Bilious  Affections. 


MAGNESIA 


TJHL3ES      JXT 
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Edited    by    H.    W.    MASSINQHAM. 

The  Best  and  Brightest  of  the   Wee/dies. 

AMONG    THE   CIITKF    H-:.VITUES    All!)  : 

DIARY    OF    THE    WEEK.     An  Epitome  of  tl.c  Salient  Features  of  the  Week's  Xews  told  in  a 

concise  form. 

POLITICS  AND  AFFAIRS.    Editorials  on  Biirniutr  Questions  by  Leading  Statesmen  and  Journalists, 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS.     Criticisms  and  Essays  on  Literature,  Art,  Ttelisrion,  ami  Social  Questions. 
TrtE    WORLD   OF    BOOKS.  A    WEtK    IN    THE    CITY. 

Sold  at  all  First-class  Bookstalls  and  Newsagents'. 

EVERY    SATURDAY.  Price    SIXPENCE. 

i  in  /••  ceipt  of  a  postcard  a  sample  copy  will  be  Kent. 

Publishing  Office:    14    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C.  _ 
OPPOSITE     THE     BRITISH     MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET,    LONDON. 

This  large  and  well-appointed  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL  has  Passenger  Lift,  Electric  Light  throughout, 

Heated  throughout,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  Billiard, 

and  Smoking  Rooms.    Fireproof  Floors.    Perfect  Sanitation.    Telephone.    Night  Porter. 


BEDROOMS,  Including  Attendance,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

on  application. 


Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials 


Inclusive  charge  for  Bedroom,  Attendance,  Table  d'Hoto  Breakfast  and  Dinner, 
from  8s.  6d.  to  lOa.  6d.  per  day. 

Telegraphic  Address-"  THACKERAY,  LONDON." 
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98°  Fahrenheit  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body. 
Any  deviation  from  this  temperature  is  a  well-known  sign 
of  disease.     The  skin  controls  the  temperature  by  the  action  of 
its    pores,    and   anything  which   interferes  with   that  action  is 
detrimental  to   heallh.     Underwear   to  be  Healthy  must  be 
Porous,  and  also  be  a  good  Non-Conductor  of  heat. 


is  very  porous  and  provides  the  body  with  a  layer  of  non-conducting 
air  retained  within  its  meshes.  Aertex  Cellular  is  therefore  cool  in 
Summer,  Warm  in  Winter— always  Comfortable  and  very  Durable. 

.  .  Illustrated  Price  Lasts  showing  the  full  range  of  Aertex  Cellular  goods 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children,  and  giving  a  list  of  1,500  Depots  where  they 
may  b«  obtained,  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on  applica  ion  to  the  Cellular 
Clothing  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  E.G. 

BEWARE    OF    INFERIOR    IMITATIONS    SOLD    UNDER    SIMILAR    NAMES. 


BODLTOMADL,Ltd,™. 


PORTABLE  IRON 
BUILDINGS  FOR 
HOME  AND  -  - 
COLONIAL  USE. 

Packed,  marked,  and 
bundled  ready  for  erection. 

Delivered  f.o.b.  London 
or  other  port. 

Designs  and  Estimates 
free  of  charge. 


BUNGALOWS,  CHURCHES, 

PAVILIONS,  STABLES, 
FARM  BUILDINGS, 

OUTHOUSES,  PIGGERIES, 
FOWL  HOUSES, 

HOSPITAL  BUILDINGS,  &c. 


LONDON 

OFFICE: 

97  QUEEN 

VICTORIA 

STREET, 

L(X_ 

TELEGRAMS  : 
" BOULTON, 
NORWICH, 
ENGLAND." 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 
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MERRYWEATHERS' 

"UNIVERSAL" 

FIRE    ENGINE 

FOR    HOT    CLIMATES. 

Wiib  Metallic  Body  and  Qua  metal  Pamps. 

Useful  for  Watering  Rice,  Tobacco 
Coffee,  and  Tea  Estates.  Washing  Fruit 
Trees,  Hops,  &c.  Pumping  Liquid  Manure. 
Emptying  Ponds  and  Draining  Land.  Fill- 
ing Tanks  and  Reservoirs,  and  General 
Pumping  Purposes. 


Ask  for  Illustrated  Price  List  No.  859  VR. 


Makers   of   EVERY    DESCRIPTION 

of  PUMPING    MACHINERY. 
Largest   Makers  of   High   Class   Hose   in   the   World. 

(Write  for  •'Hint*  on  Hose."1) 

MERRYWEATHER  &  SONS,  63  Long  Acre,  W.C., 

By  Appointment  to  M.M.  THE  KING.  LONDON. 


r 


IRISH 


DIRECT    FROM    THEIR    OWN    LOOMS    AT 
MANUFACTURERS'    PRICES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  No.  17  ("The  Housekeeper's  Complete  Linen  Guide"). 

Patterns  and  Estimates  post  free  on  application. 
CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  COLONIAL  ORDERS  OF  £29  AND  UPWARDS. 


•      WALPOLE  BROTHERS  L" 

AND  AT  DUBLIN.  BELFAST   X.  WIRINGS  TOW! 
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WHERE    TO    STAY 
WHEN  IN  LONDON. 


(Established  over  20  Years.) 

MIDLAND 

TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL. 

A  First-class  Hotel,  highly  com- 
mended   by    Colonial    Visitors. 

Central  for  Business  and 
Pleasure. 

Apartments  (including  Lights 
and  Attendance)  from  y-  to  4/6. 
Breakfast  or  Tea  from  1/3.  Full 
Tariff,  with  Testimonials  and 
brief  Guide  to  London,  free  on 
application  to 

J.  W.  TURNER,  Proprietor. 
Telegrams:  "Jennifer,  London." 


73-70  Cullford  Street,  Russell  Square, 
LONDON,    W.G. 


ALIEN-BROWN'S 

ENGLISH  VIOLET 

SOAP, 


DellrlnH.lj  fragrant. 

Absolutely  I'm  c.  Suit,'.!  to 


Box  of  •?  tablets,  2/8.  post 
free  To  be  obtained  only  of 
TIIK  .MlMHKH  Al.l.K.V. 

K.K.M.S., 
Viulei  Nursoriet, 
Sniiex. 


A  Sample  Tablet  will  be  sent  post  fret  for 
four  penny  stamps. 


RONUK 


(SANITARY) 


POLISH. 


Polishes,  Preserves,  and  Purifies  Furni* 
ture,  Floors,  Linoleum,  &c.  Special  Kinds 
for  Glace  and  Brown  Boots,  and  Brown 
and  Black  Harness,  &c.  Highly  Con* 
centrated.  Use  Little  and  Rub  Lightly. 


In    Tins,    3d.,    6d.,    Is.   and  2s.,    Everywhere. 


RONUK,"    Ltd.,    Portslade,    near    Brighton. 

LONDON  DEp6i:   86  York  Road,   Lambeth,   S.E. 

MANCHESTER  DEPOT:   285    Deansgate. 
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HOTEL  METROPOLE 

Northumberland  Avenue, 

LONDON 


THE 

WHITEHALL 
ROOMS, 

Attached  to  the  Hotel, 

are  the 

BEST  in  LONDON 

for  Public  and  Private 

MEETINGS, 
BANQUETS, 

WEDDING 

RECEPTIONS, 

AT  HOMES,  &c. 


GORDON      HOTELS,     IL,td. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  afc 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  11, 
1908,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Education  and  Good  Citizenship  in 
India,"  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Thorburn. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  :— 

MESSHS.  GKOIIGE  ADAMS,  J.  F.  ALDENHOVEN,  T.  W.  ARNOLD,  J.  B.  BAILEY, 
LT..COLONEL  SIR  DAVID  BARE,  K.C.S.I.,  MR.  CHARLES  BETHELL,  SIR  M.  M. 
BHOWNAGGREE,  K.C.I.E.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  R.  BOOSE,  MESSRS.  W.  BOWDKN, 
F.  H.  BROWN,  A.  BRUCE- JOY,  C.  E.  BUCKLAND,  C.I.E.,  B.  N.  CATRNS,  MRS.  CALEB, 
MISSES  CALLENDER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  B.  CHALMERS,  MR.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  CUMBERLAND  CLARK,  MR.  E.  CLARK,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  B.  E.  COLES, 
MESSRS.  A.  B.  COLQUHOUN,  N.  M.  COOPER,  H.  C.  CORDHEY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  P. 
COTTON,  MR.  W.  F.  COURTHOPE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  COWIE,  MESSRS.  C.  J.  Cox,  W.  S. 
CUFF,  D.  DALLAWAY,  H.  DAVIES,  MADAME  DE  KAT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  DE  MATTOS, 
MR.  H.  DENTON,  Miss  C.  DE  THIERRY,  MR.  C.  W.  DIXON,  MISSES  DOWMAN,  Miss 
DU  CAINE,  LT.-GENERAL  SIR  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MESSRS.  B.  H. 
FERGUSON,  A.  C.  W.  FERGUSON,  Miss  GRACE  FISHER,  Miss  E.  FISHER,  MR.  G.  W. 
FORREST,  C.I.E.,  Miss  FORREST,  MESSRS.  A.  J.  FORSTER,  V.  GABRIEL,  C.V.O., 
J.  G.  HAMILTON,  F.  H.  HAMNETT,  W.  C.  HARRISON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  F.  HARROLD, 
Miss  J.  C.  HERBERT,  MR.  V.  S.  HERVEY,  Miss  HERVEY,  Miss  HEWITT,  MESSRS. 
W.  H.  HILL,  J.  F.  HOGAN,  H.  A.  HUSEIN,  W.  HUTCHINS,  L.  HYMANS,  E.  ILLING- 

WORTH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES    JACKSON,  MR.  AND    MRS.    C.    JACOBI,    MESSRS.    E.    W. 

JAYEWAHDENE,  M.  A.  JUINAH,  MRS.  E.  KELSO,  BEV.  SIR  JOHN  K.  C.  KEY,  BART., 
Miss  A.  M.  LEAKE,  MESSRS.  P.  LE  COHNU,  G.  B.  LEECHMAN,  MRS.  LEWIS,  MR, 
E.  D.  LLOYD,  LADY  LOCKHART,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  E.  LORAM,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  G. 
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Low,  MISSES  MACARTNEY,  MRS.  L.  McKAY,  DR.  T.  M.  MAGUIRE,  MISSES  MAGUIRE, 
Miss  MOORE,  MR.  C.  H.  HARLEY  MOSELEY,  C.M.G.,  Miss  S.  MURPHY.  Miss 
NEPEAN,  Miss  M.  PENNY,  Mn.  E.  W.  PEBERA,  Miss  PERKINS,  COLONEL  D.  G. 
PITCHER,  MESSRS.  F.  J.  S.  PLATNANER,  J.  G.  POOLE,  Miss  PRITCHARD,  SIR 
THOMAS  RALEIGH,  K.C.S.T.,  K.C.,  MR.  EEX  REED,  HON.  GEORGE  AND  MRS. 
RIDDOCH,  MESSRS.  H.  M.  RIDGE,  JAMES  ROBERTS,  LT.-COLONEL  SIR  DONALD 
ROBERTSON,  K.C.S.I.,  MESSRS.  D.  D.  ROSEWARNE,  T.  J.  RUSSELL,  Miss  SALTON, 

MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  SCHWARTAU,    MESSRS.  CoLVILL  SCOTT,  T.    SHELDON,  H.    F.   SHIP- 

STER,  A.  SIMS,  MRS.  SIMSON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  H.  SKHINE,  MRS.  STOWE,  MESSRS. 
J.  N.  SUMMERS,  J.  W.  SUMMERS,  MRS.  TARBERT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  E.  F.  TARTE, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  HAT.OLD  TAYLOR,  MR.  A.  S.  THOMPSON,  MRS.  THORBURN,  MB.  AND 
MRS.  JOHN  VARLEY,  MRS.  WALTON,  LT.-COLONEL  D.  WARLIKER,  SIR  W.  WEDDER- 
BUP.N,  BART.,  MRS.  LAURA  WHITE,  MESSRS.  SPENSER  WILKINSON,  J.  P.  G. 
WILLIAMSON,  Miss  L.  H.  YATES,  Miss  YOUNG,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G. 
(SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  16 
Fellows  had  heen  elected,  viz.  1  Resident  and  15  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellow : 

Sir  Somerset  R.  French,  K.C.M.G.  (Agen  -General  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 
Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Wm.  Maurice  Bailey  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Alexander  Cooper  (India), 
Alexander  Covey  (Southern  Nigeria),  Albert  Earnshaw,  M.A.  (British 
Guiana),  Frank  J.  G.  Graham  (Nyasaland),  Wm.  H.  F.  Hill  (Northern 
Nigeria),  J.  C.  Lucas  (Southern  Nigeria),  John  Mason  Mason  (Ceylon),  E. 
Ivens  Moon  (Mexico),  C.  W.  Neligan  (British  East  Africa),  Mungo  Park 
(Transvaal),  Lieut.  Harold  Scroggs,  R.N.  (ret.)  (Mauritius),  Arthur  Stephen- 
son  (North-Western  Rhodesia),  Don  Richard  Wijewardene  (Ceylon),  C. 
Hamilton  Walker,  A.I.M.M.  (Mexico). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

THE  CHAIKMAN  :  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  nothing  is  more 
desirable  at  the  present  time  than  that  we  should  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  India,  and  that  we  should  think  over  and  discuss 
what  we  hear  from  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  us  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  presume  for  one  moment  to  depreciate  the  opinion 
of  casual  travellers,  but  I  do  say  that  in  order  to  judge  fairly  of 
their  impressions  we  should  have  the  opinions  and  information 
which  we  can  derive  from  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  that 
country,  and  who  have  therefore  at  least  an  equal  right  to  be  heard. 
It  is  not  only  about  India  itself  that  we  wish  to  learn  at  the  present 
time.  Besides  the  question  of  Indian  needs  and  Indian  problems 
and  the  relations'of  this  country  with  India,  there  is  the  other  and 
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no  less  important  question  of  the  relation  of  India  to  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  India  as  a  part  of  the  Empire — the  largest  part  of  the 
Empire,  a  part  which  has  made  the  Empire  possible,  and  without 
which  the  Empire  could  not  exist — India  as  such  is  just  as  much 
the  concern  of  the  Colonies  as  she  is  our  concern,  and  therefore 
I  hold  that  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  does  a  very  good  service  to 
our  countrymen  in  holding  these  meetings  in  regard  to  Indian 
subjects.  The  Institute  thus  forms  a  link  much  needed  between 
India  and  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  among  us  this  evening  one  of  those  experienced  adminis- 
trators to  whom  I  refer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thorburn.  I  cannot 
introduce  him  to  you  as  an  old  personal  friend  of  my  own,  as  he 
left  India  before  I  went  there,  and  even  if  our  time  had  been  con- 
temporaneous he  was  working  at  a  place  which  was  more  distant 
from  my  part  of  India  than  St.  Petersburg  is  from  London,  and  the 
chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  our  having  met.  Mr.  Thor- 
burn spent  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  in  India,  and  attained  the  high 
and  responsible  position  of  Financial  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab. 
But  he  has  an  even  wider  reputation  as  a  writer  of  books.  One  of  the 
latest  is  a  very  charming  book  called  The  Punjab  in  Peace  and  War. 
It  had  a  wide  circulation  in  India,  and  was  read  and  appreciated  by 
almost  everybody  who  kept  up  with  current  literature.  From  what 
I  know  of  that  book  I  can  promise  you  an  extremely  interesting 
and  suggestive  address. 

Mr.  S.  8.  THORBURN  then  read  his  Paper  on 

EDUCATION  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  IN  INDIA. 

Sympathisers  with  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  educated  Indians 
for  a  larger  share  than  now  enjoyed  by  them  in  good  appointments 
under  the  Government  and  for  some  practical  steps  towards  the 
beginnings  of  representative  institutions  must  deplore  the  mis- 
chievous agitation  which  recently  culminated  in  a  series  of 
"regrettable  incidents." 

That  Westernised  Indians,  believing  themselves  fully  equipped 
for  place  and  power  in  the  administration  of  their  own  country, 
should  push  their  claims,  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  our  educational  system  in  India,  and  of 
the  superficial  world-knowledge  acquired  from  the  increasing  fami- 
liarity of  East  with  West.  That  the  teachings  of  some  of  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  should  become  seditious  was,  doubtless, 
also  foreseen,  but  that  those  teachings  should  excite  anti -English 
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disturbances  has  taken  most  of  us  by  surprise.  Forewarned  is 
forearmed.  The  outbreaks,  particularly  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
large  Hindu  section  of  the  hitherto  docile  Bengalis,  have  forced 
upon  the  Government  in  the  public  interest  the  necessity  of 
repressing  freedom,  or  rather  licence,  of  speech,  and  of  proceeding 
with  great  caution  in  opening  new  posts  in  the  Administration  to 
Indians.  What  may  be  in  the  niinds  of  Indian  Nationalists  I  do 
not  know,  what  should  be  I  do — disgust  at  tactics  which  have  alien- 
ated Moderates  and  injured  a  cause  of  which  no  liberal-minded 
Englishman  can  disapprove. 

Ultimately,  I  suppose,  the  so-called  "  unrest "  in  India  is  chiefly 
traceable  to  our  education  system  there.  Since  1858,  and  even 
before,  we  have  throughout  our  Indian  Empire  pursued  the  same 
policy— as  funds  have  become  available  we  have  attempted  to 
introduce  national  education  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  every  district,  and  in  giving  instruction  we  have  wel- 
comed all  comers,  irrespective  of  creed,  race,  or  caste,  and  as  time 
has  gone  on  we  have  established  middle  and  high  schools,  and  later 
given  each  province  a  university.  Aided  by  missionary  bodies  and 
municipalities,  we  have  also  encouraged  the  learning  of  English. 

In  the  Punjab — the  one  province  of  which  I  have  long  personal 
experience — the  seeds  of  trouble  were  sown  soon  after  the  Mutiny. 

Just  forty  years  ago  I  was  a  recently-posted  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner in  a  Muhammadan  district  of  that  province,  and  one  of  my 
duties  in  camp  was  to  visit  its  schools  and  report  on  them.  Having 
a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  my  ability  as  an 
examiner  was  small.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  learning  much.  By 
malting  the  boys  in  every  class  stand  up  alternately  according  to 
their  respective  creeds  and  paternal  occupations  I  discovered  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  were  Hindus  and  non-agriculturists.  To 
the  question  why  they  came  to  school  the  one  answer  was,  "  To 
get  Government  service."  Parents,  too,  had  the  same  views,  though 
many  grumbled  that  clerical  posts  were  hard  to  obtain  and  miser- 
ably paid. 

Thus  within  twenty  years  from  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab — I 
am  referring  to  1867-9 — the  cry  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
desire  amongst  the  employed  for  better  conditions  of  service  were 
not  unknown ;  and,  further,  fathers  and  sons  alike  were  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
suitable  employment  for  the  educated  youth  of  the  country. 

What  struck  me  as  the  least  satisfactory  feature  in  our  educa- 
tional work  was  the  fact  that,  although  quite  eighty  par  cent,  of 
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the  population  of  the  district  were  Muhammadans  and  agriculturists, 
the  sons  of  Hindu  traders,  money-lenders  and  Government  em- 
ployes almost  exclusively  attended  our  schools,  and  were  receiving 
instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  Muhammadan  peasantry,  who 
paid  a  compulsory  education  cess  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  land 
revenue.  Much  the  same  disproportion  between  agricultural  and 
non-agricultural  school  children  was,  I  believe,  in  evidence  in  every 
commune  of  the  Punjab — even  in  its  Hindu  eastern  half — and 
though  for  years  now  the  peasantry  generally  have  been  taking 
some  advantage  of  their  opportunities  of  acquiring  elementary 
instruction,  I  believe  I  am  also  right  in  saying  that  it  is  still  the 
sons  of  the  shopkeepers,  bankers,  money-lenders,  clerks  and  lawyers 
of  the  towns  and  large  villages  who  fill  the  class-rooms  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  take  degrees — or  fail — at  the  Lahore  Uni- 
versity. Practically  the  agriculturists  of  India  are  still  illiterate, 
though  they  pay  the  great  bulk  of  the  taxation  in  the  shape  of  land 
revenue  and  salt  duty,  and  in  some  provinces,  as  in  the  Punjab,  a, 
special  education  cess  in  addition. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  our  educational  institutions, 
from  the  elementary  schools  in  villages  to  the  Lahore  University, 
that  of  civil  justice  was  gradually  built  up  into  the  highly  technical 
and  complex  edifice  of  to-day.  Naturally,  as  law-suits  mounted  up, 
the  number  of  practising  lawyers  also  multiplied,  and  for  many  years 
now  the  court  of  every  civil  judge  in  the  land  has  been  infested  by 
a  collection  of  hungry  pleaders,  who  extract  a  poor  living  by  con- 
ducting the  causes  of  the  crowds  of  suitors  constrained  to  resort  to 
otfr  courts.  By  the  middle  of  the  'eighties  from  20  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  peasantry  in  different  parts  of  the  province — 
the  ratio  depending  on  race  characteristics  and  local  circumstances 
— had  become  impoverished  to  such  a  pitch  that  most  of  them  had 
been  reduced  to  a  position  analogous  to  serfdom  to  money-lender?. 
The  same  causes  had  produced  similar  results  in  most  parts  of 
British  India — the  Madras  Presidency  perhaps  excepted — but, 
speaking  generally,  Muhammadans  suffered  far  more  from  "  our 
system"  than  Hindus. 

Even  in  darkest  Africa,  I  suppose,  were  the  Administration  to 
substitute  rigid  codes,  law-courts,  and  lawyers  for  the  authority  of 
village  elders  and  the  coercion  of  local  opinion,  the  people  would 
nolens  volcns  have  to  settle  their  disputes  in  court,  and  the  astute 
few  would  soon  exploit  the  ignorant  many. 

So  long  as  the  Government  adhered  to  its  policy  of  treating  the 
peoples  of  India  as  if  all  were  men  of  business  habits,  and,  in  the 
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selection  of  candidates  for  civil  posts,  of  giving  equal  opportunities 
to  agriculturists  and  the  highest  products  of  the  schools  and  uni- 
versity, with  no  discrimination  between  creeds,  races,  and  callings, 
the  condition  of  the  masses  necessarily  continued  to  deteriorate. 
To  the  warnings  of  all  Cassandras  the  reply  was  that  if  Muham- 
madans  or  other  agriculturists  failed  to  gain  appointments  or  were 
being  ruined  by  money-lenders,  the  fault  was  theirs — sua  si  bona 
nor  int. 

In  1887,  in  a  little  book  called  Nusalmans  and  Money-lenders, 
I  drew  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  four  millions  of  Muhammadans 
occupying  the  western  half  of  the  Punjab,  and  in  their  interest,  and 
that  of  the  indebted  peasantry  generally,  suggested  certain  reforms. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  until  Lord  Elgin  as  Viceroy  seriously 
took  up  the  case  and  prepared  the  way  for  action  by  his  successor 
Lord  Curzon.  In  spite  of  much  interested  opposition  that  states- 
man put  the  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act  on  the  Statute  Book,  and 
by  so  doing  arrested  the  further  ruination  by  non-agriculturists  and 
our  law-courts  of  the  peasant  proprietary  in  that  province.  That 
Act— the  Magna  Charta  of  the  land-owning  community — has  since 
been  the  model  for  a  similar  measure  for  the  Bundel-Khand  districts 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  part  of  it  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  Bombay  Eevised  Code.  Speaking  generally  it  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation  wherever  peasant  indebtedness  is 
traceable  to  "  our  system." 

The  interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  labour  and  capital, 
appear  rarely  to  accord  in  any  country,  but  in  India  "  our  system  " 
has  accentuated  the  natural  antagonism  between  them.  As  a  co'n- 
sequence,  then,  the  new  legislation  was  regarded  by  the  classes  who 
made  much  of  their  living  out  of  the  peasantry  as  unjust  and  re- 
actionary :  people  never  do  see  virtue  in  a  measure  which  deprives 
them  of  a  remunerative  source  of  income. 

When,  soon  afterwards,  with  the  indifference  to  personal  con- 
sequences which  characterised  Lord  Curzon's  administration,  he 
initiated  much-needed  reforms  in  the  educational  policy  of  his 
government  and  in  the  competitive  methods  of  recruiting  for  certain 
civil  appointments,  the  classes  prejudicially  affected  began  to 
organise  in  defence  of  their  interests.  Then  came  the  Far-Eastern 
war.  The  triumph  of  a  small  Asiatic  power  over  a  great  European 
Empire  filled  the  brains  of  educated  Indians  with  wild  ideas — what 
Japan  had  found  easy  they  should  find  possible.  But  the  match 
which  fired  the  loose  gunpowder  lying  about  in  Indian  centres  of 
intelligence  was  the  partition  of  Bengal,  and^the  writings  and 
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speeches  of  certain  too  enthusiastic  "friends  of  India"  amongst 
ourselves.  As  a  result  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  National 
party  lost  their  heads,  and  there  followed  the  recent  anti-English 
crusade  in  Bengal  and  sporadic  outbreaks  elsewhere.  Well,  the 
snake  of  open  sedition  has  since  been  scotched,  not  killed,  and  for 
a  time  we  may  hope  that  our  misguided  Indian  friends  will  urge 
with  studied  moderation  their  demands  for  self-government,  the 
reduction  of  our  small  white  garrison  in  India,  and  other  at  present 
unreasonable  items  in  their  programme.  We  may  hope,  too,  now 
that  feeling  has  abated,  that  indiscretions  by  individual  Englishmen 
will  cease. 

No  doubt  the  recent  agitation  was  a  poor  thing,  with  little 
popular  sanction  behind  it ;  no  doubt,  too,  Indian  Nationalists  are  as 
yet  merely  the  dissatisfied  amongst  Hindu  intellectuals.  Examine 
the  components  of  the  self-styled  Indian  National  Congress,  and  you 
will  find  that  practically  all  of  them  are  non-agriculturists,  town 
dwellers,  belonging  to  classes  unrepresented  in  the  Indian  native 
army  and  provincial  constabularies,  the  latter  a  force  probably  five 
or  six  times  as  numerous  as  the  former.  Take  the  Bengali  Hindus, 
racially  the  only  people  who  may  be  described  as  disaffected,  and 
consider  their  personnel.  For  the  500  years  preceding  Piassey 
they  were  the  submissive  subjects  of  Muhammadan  rulers,  and,  but 
for  education  on  English  lines  and  inflammatory  writings  and 
harangues,  would  have  continued  quiet  and  law-respecting  to  this 
day.  They  follow  no  callings  requiring  physical  vigour  and  courage. 
They  neither  serve  their  country  in  the  army  or  police,  nor  individuals 
as  porters,  darwdns  and  lathiwdls.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they 
now  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  a  quickening  virility,  and.  they 
may  eventually  raise  their  standard  of  manhood,  much  as  the 
Bulgarians  have  done  since  freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke  by  Russia. 

On  the  whole,  then,  looking  to  present  conditions,  the  Nationalist 
propagandism  of  to-day  has  been  vox  et  praeterea  nihil,  and  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  made  a  tactical  mistake  in  prematurely 
showing  their  teeth  and,  like  our  own  foolish  suffragettes,  trying 
force  before  they  had  a  backing. 

To  my  thinking  the  weakest  point  in  the  whole  agitation  is  the 
fact  that,  under  any  form  of  what  is  called  "  Government  by  the 
people  for  the  people,"  the  strongest  would  come  out  top,  in  which 
case  our  Congress  friends  and  their  Bengali  supporters  would  lose 
all  that  they  have— an  all,  be  it  remembered,  acquired  and  only 
retainable  under  the  alien  Government  which  stands  between  them 
and  spoliation.  Obviously  without  our  ruling  presence  there  would 
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be  short  slirif fc  throughout  India  for  speech-makers  and  writers,  for 
legal  practitioners,  law-courts,  and  the  miscellaneous  patriots  who 
to-day  so  impatiently  rage  against  the  efficient  continuance  of  our 
impartial  rule. 

In  itself  the  way  that  impatience  lately  found  expression  is  of 
small  importance,  as  the  masses  still  trust  the  Sahibs,  and  distrust 
their  own  town-bred  fellow-countrymen,  particularly  the  English- 
speaking  intellectuals.  Though  riotous  schoolboys  need  not  at 
present  be  regarded  seriously,  the  fact  that  "  our  system  "  tends  to 
produce  bad,  not  good,  citizens  is  not  creditable  to  us.  Educatively 
we  have  failed — the  literate  are  few  and  discontented,  the  masses 
are  still  illiterate — yet  educate  these  latter  we  must.  Not  until  a 
large  percentage  of  them  can  read,  write,  and  think  outside  them- 
selves will  autonomy  in  any  form  be  a  practical  question  in  India. 

To  persist  in  an  education  policy  which  benefits  non-agriculturists 
to  the  detriment  of  agriculturists  would  be,  even  in  a  homogeneous 
farming  country,  an  unwise  course  to  pursue,  but  in  heterogeneous 
India,  with  her  discords  of  peoples  and  religions,  and  all  her  man- 
hood possessed  by  the  peasantry,  such  a  course  is  not  merely 
unwise,  but  positively  unjust,  and  against  the  interests  of  our 
Empire  ;  yet  that  is  what  we  have  done  and  are  still  doing 
throughout  India. 

In  education  we  ought,  I  claim,  to  make  our  chief  aim  the  im- 
provement of  the  people — the  children  of  the  soil— .the  men  who 
fill  the  ranks  of  our  army  and  constabulary,  and  pay  most  of  the 
taxes.  If  we  did  that  thoroughly  we  might  almost  leave  higher 
education  in  towns— except  the  equipment  of  universities — to 
municipalities,  private  bodies  such  as  missionaries,  and  individuals. 
How  then  are  the  agricultural  masses  of  British  India  to  be  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and  their  most  promising  boys  encouraged 
to  continue  their  studies  ? 

We  can  no  longer  self-complacently  shrug  our  shoulders  and  rely 
on  that  old  cynicism — sua  si  bona  ncrint.  In  my  humble  opinion — 
and  many  years  ago  I  urged  the  adoption  of  the  course  I  am  about 
to  suggest — we  should  give  agricultural  scholarships  in  every 
district  with  a  liberal  hand.  Recollect,  the  chief  taxpayers  in  India 
are  the  agriculturists,  and  it  is  they  who  directly  contribute  (in  the 
Punjab  at  least)  most  of  the  Government  funds  spent  on  education. 
Further,  we  should  reward  their  best  scholars  by  giving  to  those 
who  qualify  themselves  as  fit  for  clerical  employment  in  the  public 
service  their  fair  share  of  appointments.  In  the  bestowal  of  places 
in  our  civil  administration  we  should,  I  hold,  adopt  some  form  of 
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proportionate  representation,  so  that  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the 
•  service  be  distributed  with  reasonable  regard  to  the  numbers  and 
classes  of  the  most  important  tribes  inhabiting  each  division  of  the 
country. 

At  present,  in  our  indiscriminating  zeal  for  superior  scholarship, 
the  sons  of  agriculturists  are  almost  excluded  from  clerical  posts 
worth  more  than  a  shilling  a  day.  Some  time  before  I  left  India  I 
prepared  statistics  on  the  subject  for  the  Western  or  Mohammedan 
districts  of  the  Punjab,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
taking  one  hundred  as  representing  the  gross  pay  of  such  posts,  non- 
agriculturists,  mostly  town-bred  Hindus,  received  more  than  85  per 
cent,  of  it. 

Lord  Curzon's  speeches  and  actions  show  that  he  realised  the 
position,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  for  one  Viceroy  to  accomplish 
towards  ameliorating  it.  Even  when  detaching  the  Patban  districts 
of  the  Punjab  and,  later,  the  MuEammadan  districts  of  Bengal,  from 
their  respective  provinces  and  erecting  them  into  new  governments, 
one  of  his  objects  was  to  free  the  people  from  the  strait- waistcoat 
system  of  rigid  law  which  was  squeezing  out  their  vitality,  and  by 
decentralisation  and  a  simpler  type  of  administration  than  "our 
system  "  afforded,  give  them  a  chance  of  recovery.  As  his  time  was 
short  and  he  was  fighting  established  interests  and  official  groovedom, 
he  was  naturally  a  Viceroy  "in  a  hurry."  Whether  he  attempted 
too  much,  whether  his  sometimes  sic  volo  sic  jubeo  methods  were 
necessary,  history  will  decide,  but  in  any  case  I  think  she  will 
acknowledge  that  most  of  his  domestic  reforms  were  in  the  right 
direction. 

Of  those  not  taken  up  by  him  there  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance, a  branch  of  the  education  problem,  on  which  I  venture  to  say 
a  few  words. 

The  Government  of  India  pushes  higher  education,  including 
the  acquisition  of  English,  and  is  wisely  firm  in  keeping  the  portals 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  closed  except  to  those  who  enter  through 
the  examination  rooms  in  London.  The  Government,  as  I  have 
shown,  spends  money  and  watches  over  Indian  schoolboys  until 
adolescence,  that  is,  until  they  reach  the  critical  period  of  early 
manhood,  when  the  mind  is  most  receptive  of  impressions,  and  then 
like  birds  with  their  fledgelings,  that  Government  leaves  the  young 
ones  to  shift  for  themselves,  though  still  requiring  protection 
against  their  many  enemies — for  Indian  students  evil  influences. 
We  may  disregard  the  case  of  youths  remaining  in  India — they  are 
at  home  there  amongst  their  own  people — and  only  concern  bur- 
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selves  with  that  of  those,  the  most  industrious,  talented,  and 
ambitious,  who  annually  come  to  this  country  to  complete  their 
studies.  No  statistics  are  available  about  them.  Neither  the  India 
Office  nor  any  of  the  Indian  friendly  associations  appear  to  have  any 
to  give. 

From  all  I  can  gather  the  average  number  of  Indian  students 
in  this  country  is  roundly  400.  Probably  three-fourths  are  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  studying  law,  medicine,  science,  manu- 
factures, and  preparing  generally  for  examinations.  Positive 
knowledge  of  91  was  published  in  the  Press  the  other  day  ;  of  that 
number  15  passed  medical  examinations  in  Edinburgh,  64  law 
examinations  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  11  were  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
one,  Mr.  Panna  Lall,  B.A.,  came  out  first  in  the  final  list  of 
candidates  selected  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  He  was,  by  the 
way,  a  Government  scholar,  and  as  such  under  the  official  guardian- 
ship of  the  India  Office.  I  read  in  the  Tribune  and  another  daily 
lately  that  in  Edinburgh  friends  of  India  were  raising  £5,000  to 
provide  "  the  150  native  students  from  India  attending  the  Edin- 
burgh University  "  a  non-residential  club  there,  and  that  several 
Indian  princes  and  other  Indians  had  already  subscribed  four-fifths 
of  the  sum  required.  Even  though  there  may  have  been  some 
exaggeration  about  the  present  number  of  students,  it  is  clear  that 
the  cheapness  and  goodness  of  the  university  teaching  in  the  capital 
of  Scotland  attracts  many  Indians. 

Who  looks  after  young  Indians  on  landing?  Who  shepherds 
them  in  London  ?  How  and  where  do  they  live  ?  With  whom  do 
they  associate  ?  The  India  Office  does  not  seem  to  know,  and 
few  seem  to  care.  Poor,  earnest,  studious,  aspiring — officially 
"  Nobody's  children  "  here — they  cannot  avoid  reading  the  out- 
pourings of  our  party  Press,  they  cannot  avoid  discovering  that 
with  us  no  change  is  effected  without  organisation  and  agitation. 
What  wonder  then  if,  on  return  to  India,  the  bitterness  of  unemploy- 
ment or  insufficient  recognition  affects  many  of  them,  and  induces 
them  to  become  grievance-mongers  and  pursue  what  they  believe  to 
be  British  methods  to  secure  their  ends.  To  the  extent  that  their 
bias  towards  bad  citizenship  may  be  due  to  their  Government's 
indifference  to  their  interests  during  their  sojourn  amongst  us  we 
appear  to  be  blameworthy. 

Think  of  the  anxiety  of  English  parents  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
circumstances  compel  them  to  loose  a  young  hopeful  alone  and 
friendless  in  London.  What  they  feel  Indian  parents  feel  also,  and 
with  greater  reason.  Probably  some  here  have  been  consulted  by 
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&u  Indian  friend  now  and  again  about  the  placing  of  a  boy  in 
London.  If  so,  they  will  remember  the  inquirer's  apprehensions 
and  the  cold  comfort  given.  Had  the  adviser  been  able  to  say, 
"  You  need  have  no  fear — the  Sarkar  will  look  after  your  boy  if 
you  like,"  what  a  relief  the  good  news  would  have  been  to  the 
much-troubled  father. 

It  cannot  be  right,  I  think,  that  the  Government  of  India  should 
leave  India's  most  promising  students  to  drift  and  shift  for  them- 
selves in  this  country  during  the  most  crucial  years  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  My  suggestion  then  is — to  revive  and  expand 
an  old  idea — that  the  Indian  Government  should  provide  for 
Indian  students  a  comfortable  residential  club — in  London  in 
the  first  instance — appoint  as  managing  secretary  a  capable  and 
thoroughly  sympathetic  English  gentleman,  and  so  arrange  the 
charges  that  they  aggregate  rather  less  than  what  is  now  paid 
by  young  Indians  for  board  and  lodging  in  unfashionable  parts 
of  the  metropolis.  Such  an  institution  would  soon  be  popular 
both  with  the  occupants  and  their  parents  in  India.  Probably 
there  would  soon  be  much  competition  to  secure  rooms  at  the  club, 
and  possibly  more  than  one  such  establishment  would  eventually  be 
required.  If  the  initial  cost  to  the  Government  of  India  were 
£10,000,  and  thenceforward  the  sum  to  be  annually  made  good  half 
as  much  or  more,  the  money  would,  I  think,  be  wisely  invested. 
Those  enjoying  the  club's  hospitality  would  return  to  their  mother- 
land with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  their  Government,  and  with  a 
decided  bias  towards  good,  not  bad,  citizenship.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  Mr.  Morley  is  now  taking  up  the  question  of  the  care 
of  young  Indians  in  this  country,  and  has  already  collected  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  We  may  hope,  then,  that  the  reproach  of 
our  long  neglect  of  our  Indian  students  here  will  shortly  be  removed 
from  us. 

Of  course  the  details  of  any  scheme  will  require  much  examina- 
tion ;  for  instance,  if  the  advantages  offered  largely  increased  the 
number  of  Indian  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  English 
competitors  would  press  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidy  enjoyed 
by  the  Civil  Service  occupants  of  the  Club.  Without  consideration 
of  the  best  kind,  Indian  students  cannot  have  a  fair  chance  of 
judging  us  and  our  institutions  correctly.  Under  present  conditions 
they  appraise  us  and  our  party  methods  wrongly,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  observed  facts,  believe  that  no  apprenticeship  is  wanted 
to  fit  a  clever  writer  or  speaker  for  any  post  under  the  Government. 
As  to  "  efficiency  "  Indian  students  return  home  under  the  conviction 
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that  "popularity"  is  more  important.  Surely  it  should  be  easy 
to  bring  home  to  them  that  for  the  Government  service  in  India 
"  efficiency  "  is  necessary,  and  that  for  all  officials  success  depends 
more  on  character,  experience,  and  wisdom  than  mere  book  know- 
ledge. Then,  too,  in  spite  of  much  oratory  to  the  contrary,  the 
student  might  be  taught  to  realise  that,  outside  the  Government 
service,  there  are  in  India  large  fields  of  honourable  and  remunera- 
tive employment  as  open  to  them  as  to  Englishmen,  and  that  their 
abstention  from  competing  with  Englishmen  in  some  of  those  occu- 
pations and  their  falling  short  of  excellence  in  others  must  be  due 
to  present  shortcomings  in  themselves. 

Indians  succeed  best  as  lawyers,  but  even  at  the  Bar,  outside  the 
Presidency  cities  at  least,  the  most  lucrative  practices  are  said  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and  so  crowded  is  the  profession  that 
up-country  Indian  practitioners  frequently  employ  touts,  and  take 
up  cases  for  fees  of  8s.  or  4s.  or  even  for  nothing  down,  the  payment 
depending  on  the  result. 

As  bankers,  too,  Indians  stand  high.  How  they  compare  with 
Europeans  I  do  not  know,  because  with  Hindus  the  business  is  a  close 
one,  whereas  with  us  accounts  as  a  rule  are  annually  published. 

In  the  management  of  municipal  affairs  Indians  have  had  for 
many  years  large  scope,  but,  so  far,  they  have  nowhere  devoted  theii1 
energies  in  that  direction — the  work  being  honorary,  local  influences 
strong,  and  energetic  public  spirit — a  lever  distinct  from  class  spirit 
— generally  lacking.  Caste,  class,  and  other  prejudices  and  incli- 
nations render  the  exercise  of  austere  impartiality  in  public  affairs 
very  difficult  for  Indians. 

But  outside  the  law,  banking,  and  municipal  work  there  are  various 
profitable  professions  and  callings  open  to  Indians,  which  hitherto 
have  been  almost  monopolised  by  Englishmen ;  for  instance  engi- 
neering, architecture,  medicine,  surgery,  large  manufactures  (cotton 
textiles  excepted),  and  specialised  agriculture,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
indigo.  I  do  not  think  Indians  compete  seriously  with  us  in  any  of 
these  businesses  ;  if  they  do  they  are  not  very  effective.  Their 
failure  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  inexperience,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  to 
dislike  for  the  long  apprenticeship  and  drudgery  necessary  for  success. 
Young  Indians,  too,  not  infrequently  expect  to  begin  where  their 
fathers  left  off — they  do  not  care  to  work  slowly  upwards.  Every 
Englishman  who  has  had  the  bestowal  of  appointments  in  his  hands 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  aspirants  that  they  must  climb 
the  ladder  from  a  low  rung. 

With  good  treatment  to  students  here  and  proportionate  repre- 
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sentation  in  the  public  service  in  India,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  their  best  selves  in  the  "  India  for  Indians  "  party  would 
realise  their  present  limitations,  and,  renouncing  impossible  or  pre- 
mature demands,  gradually  achieve  eminence  by  successfully  com- 
peting with  us  in  the  pursuits  open  to  all  men.  Were  they  so  to 
strive  and  rise,  their  claims  for  better  recognition  in  the  public 
service  could  not  be  resisted — indeed,  in  that  case,  no  large-minded 
Englishman,  whatever  his  position,  would  wish  to  reserve  exclusively 
for  his  own  countrymen  appointments  which  could  be  equally  well 
filled  by  presumptively  fit  Indians.  Of  course  the  presumption  of 
fitness  would  depend,  not  on  a  newspaper  or  party  popularity,  but 
on  each  candidate's  record  and  the  opinion  of  his  capacity,  loyalty 
and  powers  of  work  formed  by  those  qualified  by  position  and 
experience  to  pass  judgment  on  him. 

The  assertion  of  our  readiness  to  yield  place  to  fit  Indians  may 
be  disputed  by  those  who  think  we  are  selfish  and  unsympathetic, 
and  consequently  unwilling  voluntarily  to  concede  equality  with 
ourselves  to  Indians.  As  regards  the  former  charge,  opinions  will 
always  differ  ;  as  regards  the  latter — that  of  want  of  sympathy — 
it  is  the  commonest,  the  most  difficult  to  meet,  and,  to  the  extent  - 
that  it  is  true,  the  least  remediable. 

Whether  our  rule  in  India  lacks  what  some  of  its  critics  call 
"  the  human  spirit "  or  not,  it  is,  I  think,  as  accommodating  as  any 
other  advanced  Government  under  the  sun.  Is  any  bureaucracy 
sympathetic  ?  Have  the  officers  of  any  Government  time  to  be  so  ? 
In  this  country  probably  most  of  us  have  only  experience  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department.  Well,  in  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  the  income  tax  my  experience  is  that  that  department  is 
hard,  inquisitorial,  and  exacting.  Perhaps  many  here  will  agree 
on  this  point. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  kinds  of  sympathy — one  sentimental,  the 
other  practical.  A  happy  blend  of  the  two  is  not  easy  for  any  busy 
man. 

So  long  as  the  old  "  patriarchal "  system  obtained  in  any 
province  in  India  each  district  officer  was  a  sort  of  Earthly  Pro- 
vidence to  his  people  ;  he  had  time  to  pick  up  their  speech  and  know 
and  be  known  by  them — he  was,  in  short,  "  sympathetic."  As  the 
administration  advanced  towards  efficiency,  instead  of  being  the 
king  he  became  the  slave  of  the  machine  called  Government. 
The  beginning  of  the  change  to  rigid  law  and  centralisation 
occurred  much  earlier  in  most  parts  of  British  India  than  in  the 
Punjab,  which  was  only  annexed  in  1849.  For  that  province  it 
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dates  from  1866,  in  which  year  a  Chief  Court  was  established  in 
Lahore.  Since  then,  what  with  progress  in  education,  the  annihila- 
tion of  time  and  distance,  the  multiplication  of  laws,  departments, 
and  rules,  and  the  consequential  growth  in  numbers  of  English- 
speaking  Indians,  lawyers,  journalists,  and  discontented  persons 
generally,  the  .executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  province  have 
little  time  for  the  display  of  the  old  sympathy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  their  ability  to  have  a  friendly  talk  with  villagers  is 
now  small.  Eemember,  too,  that  our  officers  work  longer  hours 
than  in  this  country,  that  the  climate  is  trying,  and  that  as  almost 
every  order  given  is  appealable,  their  pens  are  always  moving. 
Then,  too,  with  the  hills  or  a  pleasant  change  of  environment  only 
a  few  hours  away,  desk-tied  men  would  hardly  be  human  did  they 
not  as  often  as  possible  recuperate  or  recreate  away  from  their 
stations.  We  must  then,  I  fear,  admit  that  changes  since  the 
'sixties  in  the  character  of  our  administration  have  been  destructive 
of  the  old  easy  kind  of  sympathy  so  loved  by  Indians — accessibility 
and  a  readiness  to  discuss  and  advise.  Indeed,  were  I  asked  to 
state  in  a  few  words  what  most  differentiates  the  English-  civil 
-  officer  of  to-day  from  his  predecessor  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  I 
should  say,  "  Then,  his  district  was  home  and  country  to  him ;  he 
talked,  thought,  and  lived  in  '  shop ' ;  now,  his  district  is  merely  a 
camping-ground  for  him  ;  he  avoids  '  shop  '  except  in  office  hours." 
In  the  long,  long  ago  when  I  was  an  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
then  a  Settlement  Officer  Zamindars  thought  me  "  sympathetic," 
and  this  reputation  made  me  the  recipient  of  many  awkward 
confidences. 

For  instance,  on  one  occasion  a  big  landlord  told  me  he  was  about 
to  buy  a  certain  estate. 

"  But  the  first  right  lies  with  So-and-so,  and  he  will  exercise  it," 
I  objected. 

"He  won't,  Sahib,  as  I  have  entered  a  large  price  in  the  sale 
deed— a  paper-price  of  course." 

As  I  looked  disapproval,  though  I  knew  that  to  defeat  pre- 
emptors  the  device  was  common,  my  friend  laughingly  assured  me 
it  was  all  right  as  the  Sarkar  would  gain  by  the  extra  stamp  duty 
and  registration  fees. 

Here  is  another  case :  In  an  outlying  part  of  my  district  I  was 
interviewed  by  a  deputation  of  villagers  from  a  neighbouring 
district  then  under  re-settlement.  They  said  that,  as  the  Sarkar 
was  revising  their  cattle  tax  and  taking  up  their  surplus  grazing 
waste  they  were  in  a  dilemma ;  if  they  overstated  their  cattle  their 
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tax  would  be  proportionately  enhanced,  but  they  would  save  their 
land ;  if  they  understated  their  cattle  they  would  escape  more 
taxation  but  lose  land.  Having  explained  their  difficulty,  they  put 
the  question,  "  Which  way  shall  we  lie  ?  " 

Yet  one  more  illustration.  When  an  officer  is  on  settlement 
duty  his  magisterial  functions  are  suspended.  I  yet  took  an  interest 
in  crime  detection.  In  talking  over  a  burglary  I  reproached  the 
landlord  and  honorary  magistrate  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  had 
occurred  for  his  failure  to  discover  the  offender. 

After  some  troubled  thought  he  brightened  and  said,  "  Don't 
worry,  Sahib,  I'll  make  it  all  right.  I'll  have  some  of  the  com- 
plainant's property  found  in  the  suspected  man's  house." 

"  That  would  be  doing  a  crime,"  I  told  him. 

"  And  what  harm,  Sahib,"  be  asked,  "  as  I  know  the  fellow  is 
guilty  and  you  say  I  must  help  the  police  ?  " 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  sympathy — the  sentimental  and  the  practical 
— the  latter,  though  it  appeals  less  to  the  feelings,  is  the  larger 
and  more  useful,  and  I  think  the  Government  of  India  and  its 
officers  show  it,  where  possible,  effectively.  To  prove  the  fact  I 
would  ask,  Has  any  Government  in  any  part  of  the  world  fed 
millions  of  persons  for  eight  to  eighteen  consecutive  months, 
remitted  crores  of  rupees  of  taxation,  converted  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  into  secure  corn  lands,  and  advanced  to  small  landowners  for 
the  asking,  at  nominal  interest,  as  much  money  as  may  be  wanted  for 
wells  and  embankments  ?  Have  officers  on  famine  duty  under  any 
Government  but  that  of  India  freely  sacrificed  their  lives  in  saving 
those  of  the  starving  people  dependent  on  them  ?  We  have  been 
doing  all  that  for  British  India  for  the  last  thirty  years  and  more, 
and  in  every  famine  several  devoted  English  officers  have  died  at 
their  posts  rather  than  take  leave  and  appear  indifferent  to  the 
poor  people  in  their  charge.  Coming  to  the  last  decade,  in  1896 
the  Government  spent  ten  millions  sterling  on  famine  relief,  and 
the  charitable  in  this  country  contributed  one  and  a  half  million 
more.  Again,  a  few  years  later,  the  same  Government  spent 
fifteen  millions  sterling  for  the  same  purpose,  and  now  that  famine 
is  once  more  impending  has  made  preparations  to  relieve  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  may  be  necessary. 

Where  we  have  erred  in  the  past  is  not,  I  think,  so  much  in 
practical  sympathy  but  in  "our  system."  In  the  too  refined  and 
ultra-centralised  form  of  government  which  we  have  gradually 
elaborated  for  India  we  have  legislated  and  governed — except 
where  localised  class-relaxation  has  been  subsequently  conceded— 
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as  if  the  peoples  of  the  peninsula  were  all  educated  men  intent  on 
money-making,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  90  per  cent,  of  them  are 
ignorant  simpletons,  intent  only  on  their  daily  bread.  What  we 
should  now  do,  qua  the  rural  masses,  is  to  retrace  some  of  our  steps, 
decentralise,  simplify  and  legislate  down  to  their  needs  and  capacities. 
In  future  they  should  be  our  first  consideration  rather  than  the 
educated  classes  of  the  towns. 

That  Mr.  Morley  is  already  considering  some  parts  of  the  question 
we  know.  In  November  last  a  Koyal  Commission  went  to  India  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  possibility  of  decentralising 
financial  and  administrative  control  and  bringing  the  executive 
power  into  closer  touch  with  local  conditions.  All  friends  of  India 
will  unite  in  wishing  a  good  measure  of  success  to  Mr.  Morley  in  his 
attempt  to  humanise  the  machine  called  "  Government "  in  India, 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.) :  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  Mr.  Thorburn  has 
made  a  very  careful,  suggestive,  and  sympathetic  contribution 
to  the  current  mass  of  writing  and  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
India.  It  was,  of  course,  far  from  an  exhaustive  treatment  even  of 
the  limited  subject  to  which  the  Paper  was  confined,  and  he  would 
be  the  last  to  claim  he  had  done  more  than  touch  on  the  fringe  of 
the  subject.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  otherwise  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  lecture.  It  is  my  duty  as  chairman  to  remind 
you  what  it  is  exactly  that  Mr.  Thorburn  has  dwelt  on  in  order 
that  our  discussion  may  be  kept  within  those  limits,  because  of 
course  there  is  a  tendency  to  wander  outside  a  subject  so  wide  and 
complicated.  He  has  made  some  examination,  a  slight  examina- 
tion, of  the  causes  of  unrest  in  India  He  has  put  down  that 
unrest  primarily  to  a  defective  system  of  education,  and  he  has 
suggested  as  a  remedy,  or  a  partial  remedy,  or  a  palliative — shall  I 
call  it  ? — that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  education  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and,  secondly,  as  a  palliative  for  another 
defect  in  the  system,  that  the  Government  in  this  country  should 
recognise  their  duty  towards  Indian  students  who  come  to  England. 
Personally  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  proposition  that  our 
system  has  proved  defective.  Indeed,  who  could  claim  that  any 
system  of  education  is  not  defective  in  some  respects  ?  Have  we 
not  been  violently  agitated  in  this  country  in  regard  to  this  very 
subject  ?  Nor  have  I  any  fault  to  find  with  the  two  measures  of 
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relief  he  suggests.  First  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  educational 
system.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  object  of  education  which 
is  promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  State  is  primarily  to  produce 
good  citizens.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  why  the  State  should 
concern  itself  with  education.  If  bad  citizens  are  produced,  no 
doubt  it  is  right  to  blame  the  system.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
to  examine  that  proposition  a  little  closer.  The  first  question 
which  naturally  occurs  to  us  is,  Are  Indians  bad  citizens,  or  rather, 
is  there  a  larger  proportion  of  bad  citizens  in  India  than  elsewhere  ? 
For  of  course  there  will  be  bad  citizens  in  every  country.  Again, 
you  have  to  consider  what  is  a  bad  citizen  and  what  constitutes 
good  citizenship.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  right  to  condemn  as  bad 
citizens  those  whose  ideas  on  political,  social,  or  religious  questions 
do  not  tally  with  our  own.  It  is  our  custom  to  do  so — to  condemn 
as  bad  citizens  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us  on  any  of  these 
important  subjects.  But  in  discussing  a  subject  of  this  kind  in  a 
learned  society,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  how  we  express  ourselves 
lest  we  should  be  misunderstood  and  mischief  should  be  done.  Of 
course  there  are  citizens  in  India  who  could  fairly  be  called  bad 
citizens,  but  my  own  view,  and  I  think  Mr.  Thorburn's  also, 
although  I  do  not  think  he  made  that  quite  clear  enough,  is  that 
they  are  not  excessive  in  number  or  more  numerous  than  we  could 
naturally  expect.  Of  course  there  is  unrest  and  discontent.  I  do 
not  propose  to  examine  the  causes,  but  I  beg  you  to  bear  one  or 
two  things  in  mind  which  are  essential  in  any  consideration  of 
the  subject.  The  unrest  and  discontent  is  not  only  in  politics, 
and  that  is  a  most  important  consideration  to  bear  in  mind 
in  regard  to  this  important  question.  There  is  unrest  also  in 
social  matters  and  in  religion.  Personally  I  do  not  hold  that  that 
is  an  unhealthy  condition  of  things.  All  growth  and  all  progress, 
whether  it  be  in  the  human  system  or  in  plants  or  in  social 
communities,  must  necessarily  be  attended  by  some  disturbance  of 
the  system,  but  particularly  is  this  so  if  that  growth  and  develop- 
ment is  more  hurried,  more  rapid  than  is  generally  the  case.  It 
is,  I  think,  a  very  legitimate  thing  to  compare  the  life  of  communities 
and  their  relations  to  one  another  with  human  beings.  In  regard 
to  human  beings  we  have  all  heard  of  such  things  as  growing 
pains,  and  that  when  things  grow  up  rapidly  they  are  liable  to  all 
kinds  of  disorders.  They  can  become  mentally  over-excited 
if  their  mental  development  is  too  rapid,  if  their  intelligence  is 
precocious,  if  they  are  more  than  usually  keen  on  their  studies 
and  their  education,  and  there  may  be  bodily  disorders  even,  siich 
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as  skin  eruptions.  I  admit  it  is  not  a  most  pleasant  simile,  but 
still  I  think  it  is  one  which  is  true  in  regard  to  this  condition 
of  affairs  in  India.  There  is  undoubtedly  disorder  on  the  surface — 
what  may  be  properly  compared  to  a  skin  eruption  in  the  human 
system.  That  kind  of  disorder  may  lead  to  serious  results  if  not 
attended  to,  although  in  itself  it  is  not  necessarily  a  serious  or  a 
vital  illness.  What  is  required  in  such  cases  is  careful  and  soothing 
treatment,  and  that  I  think  by  general  admission  is  what  is 
required  for  the  unrest  and  discontent  which  prevail  in  India. 
Again  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fantastic  ambitions  of  youth. 
I  think  the  general  principle  of  parents  and  teachers  is  that  such 
ambitions  and  aspirations  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
snubbed,  as  indicating  the  development  of  character  and  possibly 
of  ability.  I  think  it  follows  from  what  I  have  said,  and  particularly 
from  what  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Thorburn,  that  the  dangers  at 
present  existing  should  neither  be  exaggerated  nor  should  they 
be  minimised.  That  is  the  position.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Thorburn 
in  more  than  one  passage  affirmed  that  every  broad-minded  and 
reasonable  Englishman  must  sympathise  with  the  reasonable 
aspirations  of  our  Indian  fellow  subjects.  After  all,  we  must 
remember  that  whatever  ideas  they  may  entertain  on  political 
questions,  and  in  regard  to  the  development  of  their  institutions, 
they  have  learnt  them  from  us.  We  have  forced  upon  them 
these  Western  ideas  and  this  Western  knowledge,  and  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  that  fact  when  we  are-  complaining  of  their 
repeating  theories  and  doctrines  and  principles  which  pass  un- 
challenged in  our  own  country.  I  think  Mr.  Morley  is  on  the  right 
track,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so.  I  think  he  is  doing  his  best, 
and  doing  it  in  the  right  way  to  administer  this  soothing  treat- 
ment. But  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  his  propositions 
are  not  being  received  so  well  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  same 
criterions,  the  same  tests,  which  are  applied  to  political  proposi- 
tions in  this  country  from  totally  different  motives  are  being 
imitated  by  our  Indian  friends,  and  thus  we  find  them  criticising 
the  proposed  establishment  of  provincial  advisory  councils,  a 
scheme  which  they  themselves  have  often  advocated,  as  the 
establishment  of  an  undemocratic  House  of  Lords.  This  is  merely 
an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Morley's  proposals 
have  been  received.  Again,  we  must  compare  that  attitude 
of  Indian  politicians  with  the  attitude  of  young  men  in  our 
own  country.  India,  politically,  is  young,  and  we  cannot  expect  so 
long  as  she  remains  young  she  will  be  altogether  wise,  What  we 
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can  hope  is  that  with  growing  experience  and  as  time  goes  on  she 
will  take  a  more  sane  and  sober  view  of  all  these  questions.  We 
know  that  in  India  they  are  demanding  that  democratic  institutions 
should  be  introduced.  It  seems  fairly  obvious  to  us,  but  not  to  our 
Indian  friends,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  country  democratic 
merely  by  changing  the  form  of  Government.  It  has  taken  us  a 
very  long  time  to  become  democratic,  and  there  are  those  who  say 
that  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  our  own  people  have 
become  democratic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  seeds  of  democracy,  as  we  understand  it,  were  laid  many 
centuries  ago  in  this  country.  Surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  any  sudden  constitutional  change  in  India  would  make  the 
people  democratic  or  fitted  in  any  way  for  political  institutions 
similar  to  our  own.  Again,  the  members  of  the  Congress  are 
demanding  self-government  on  the  Colonial  model.  What  would 
that  mean '?  It  would  mean,  first  of  all,  we  should  withdraw  our 
Army,  and  secondly  that  we  should  withdraw  British  capital  from 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  India.  You  can  imagine  what 
the  result  of  these  two  actions  alone  would  be,  and  there  are,  of 
course,  many  other  necessary  consequences.  So  the  whole  idea 
of  democratising  India  and  giving  her  a  constitution  on  the  same 
model  as  the  self-governing  Colonies  is  as  fantastic  and  impossible 
as  those  proposals  which  are  being  agitated  in  this  country  by  the 
Socialist  party,  who  wish  to  overthrow  and  change  the  whole  estab- 
lished order  of  society  and  place  a  new  one  in  its  stead.  To  pass 
on  to  the  second  point — the  defective  system  of  education — nobody 
can  dispute  that  prima  facie  any  system  of  education  must  neces- 
sarily have  defects  ;  but  the  criticism  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  our 
educational  system  has  only  been  established  for  fifty  years  in  India, 
while  our  own  has  been  established  very  much  longer,  and  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  it  yet.  It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  expect 
we  should  have  reached  the  higher  stage  of  perfection  in  India  at 
the  present  time.  Supposing  we  had  begun  by  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  agricultural  population,  should  we  not 
have  increased  pro  tanto  the  number  of  those  who  are  restless  and 
discontented  because  they  cannot  obtain  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  ?  Again,  supposing  we  had  neglected  \he  other  classes 
who  have  derived  most  benefit  from  this  education,  would  not  that 
have  counteracted  the  influences  of  the  system  on  the  non-agri- 
culturists ?  It  is  quite  clear  we  cannot  go  back.  It  is  also  clear 
we  must  remedy  imperfections  before  we  make  any  further  progress. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Thorburn  advocates  and  what  is  being  done,  and 
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I  am  sorry  he  did  not  tell  you  a  little  more  of  what  is  actually  being 
done  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  initiative  of 
Lord  Curzon.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Agricultural  Institute,  which  will  be  the  great  brain  centre 
of  agricultural  development  in  India.  In  all  the  different  provinces 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  have  been  improved.  In  the  Madras 
Presidency  they  have  inaugurated  a  new  institution  which  will 
have  branches  in  every  district,  and  will,  I  believe,  actually 
do  what  Mr.  Thorburn  recommends — that  is,  encourage  the  agri- 
cultural planters  by  offering  scholarships  and  the  like.  More  than 
that,  Indian  gentlemen  themselves  are  following  this  example,  and 
instituting  in  every  part  of  the  country,  as  I  know  from  personal 
inspection,  experimental  farms  and  cattle  shows,  and  all  those 
things  which  tend  to  encourage  agriculturists  and  make  them  more 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  sound  education.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
also  that  Mr.  Thorburn  is  right  in  suggesting  some  proportional 
distribution  of  appointments.  I  can  best  illustrate  the  difficulty 
by  reminding  you  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  when  it  was 
attempted  to  adjust  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  this  country  in 
proportion  to  political  parties.  The  same  thing  goes  on  in  India. 
The  men  best  fitted  for  and  most  aspiring  to  the  Government 
service  belong  to  certain  races,  classes,  and  castes,  and  to  interfere 
with  that  natural  supply  and  demand  requires  methods  which 
some  of  us  would  think  undemocratic  and  would  contravene  the 
principle  of  giving  every  man  an  equal  opportunity.  Of  course 
competition  for  the  public  service  in  this  country  is  limited.  Only 
certain  classes  who  have  hereditary  qualifications  and  social 
qualifications  can  aspire  to  those  branches  of  the  service.  Our 
friends  in  India  ought  to  recognise  that  similar  limitations  could 
be  imposed  with  equal  fairness  in  India,  but  they  content  them- 
selves with  asserting  that  it  is  undemocratic  and  that  every  man 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity.  The  difficulty  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  middle  class  in  India.  It  is  the  existence 
of  a  middle  class  in  this  country  which  renders  these  distinctions 
possible — distinctions  which  are  admitted  to  be  fair  and  necessary 
and  proper  in  every  way  by  all  classes.  It  is  unfortunately 
impossible  at  present,  therefore,  in  India  to  make  a  division 
betweeen  the  upper  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  service. 
Men  of  high  social  qualifications  will  not  compete  for  public 
service  when  men  of  very  low  social  qualifications  have  an  equal 
chance  of  admission.  The  part  of  the  paper  which  appealed  to  me 
most  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Thorburn  dealt  with  the  position 
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of  the  Indian  student  in  this  country.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
crying  needs  in  so  far  as  our  relations  with  India  are  concerned 
at  the  present  day.  Those  who  have  sons  can  realise  how  great 
must  be  the  anxieties  of  Indian  parents  when  they  send  their  sons 
to  this  country  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  the  knowledge 
which  will  give  them  a  better  chance  in  life.  Their  feelings  are 
just  the  same  as  our  own,  and  their  courage,  their  self-sacrifice, 
is  even  greater  than  in  our  case.  I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Morley  has  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
concerned  or  who  have  been  concerned  with  India  in  any  way  to 
co-operate  in  this  most  important  work.  I  do  hold,  and  that 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Thorburn's  opinion,  that  the  duty  of  initiative 
rests  on  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  no  one  will  rejoice 
more  than  I  if  among  the  reforms  Mr.  Morley  is  carrying  out 
he  includes  the  establishment  of  some  such  institution  as  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  which  will  give  a  better  chance  to 
young  Indians  coming  into  our  midst  of  learning  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship.  Of  course  Mr.  Thorburn's  Paper  suggests  a  great 
many  other  reflections  to  one  who,  like  myself,  is  so  ardent  a  lover 
of  India,  but  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  and 
will  detain  you  no  longer. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  LAMINGTON,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. :  I  desire 
to  associate  myself  with  the  encomiums  passed  on  the  Paper  to 
which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  interest.  Amongst  the  causes 
of  the  unrest  that  has  been  disturbing  India  recently,  I  think,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  and  including  the 
success  of  the  Japanese  arms  in  the  late  war  and  the  results  of  the 
educational  system,  there  should  also  be  included  the  influence  of 
the  change  of  Government  at  home,  which  naturally  created  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  people  that  there  were  to  be  some  violent 
changes  in  the  policy  of  our  administration,  and  perhaps  our  Indian 
fellow  subjects  did  not  expect  to  find  in  Mr.  Morley,  the  philosopher 
and  politician,  the  strong  Statesman  gifted  with  a  marvellous 
insight  into  contemporary  political  events,  through  whose  states- 
manlike action,  supported  by  that  of  the  Indian  Government,  the 
unrest  has  been  to  some  degree  quieted.  I  agree  very  much  with 
what  the  Chairman  has  said  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  this 
unrest.  1  never  myself  believed  it  to  be  dangerous  in  itself,  but  at 
the  same  time,  like  those  infantile  disorders  to  which  he  referred,  it 
was  essential  this  development  should  be  checked.  In  all  these 
matters  I  think  we  depend  too  much  on  our  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing.  We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  violent  speeches 
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that  are  made  in  India  ;  but  we  do  not  realise  that  the  Press  is  read 
by  but  a  very  small  section  of  the  public,  and  the  speeches  are  for 
the  most  part  delivered  to  schoolboys,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  are,  I  will  not  say  fervently  loyal,  but  well  contented 
with  our  rule.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  right  that  they  should 
understand  that  our  Government  is  not  neglectful  nor  yet  afraid  of 
those  who  oppose  it.  It  was  essential  for  the  Government  to 
endeavour  to  give  confidence  to  those  who  are  supporters  of  our 
rule.  Otherwise  there  would  always  be  a  chance  of  disaffection 
spreading  through  mere  disturbance  of  people's  ideas,  and  from 
uncertainty  whether,  if  any  great  change  of  events  took  place,  they 
themselves  would  be  secure.  To  come  to  the  actual  causes  of  the 
unrest,  the  one  which  has  been  most  laid  stress  upon  is  that  of 
education.  There  I  fully  agree.  I  myself  am  rather  a  heretic 
about  education.  I  never  could  quite  see  why  outside  the  primary 
stage  of  education  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  should  be  taxed 
heavily  to  provide  what  we  are  told  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  such 
supreme  importance  to  its  beneficiaries,  and  Mr.  Thorburn  brought 
out  that  point  strongly  when  he  pointed  out  that  the  agricultural 
classes  were  really  paying  for  the  education  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
other  sections  of  the  community.  Whilst  I  think  the  Government 
ought  to  provide  the  means  for  citizens  to  obtain  higher  education, 
I  think  those  who  take  advantage  of  that  education  might  well  pay 
more  than  they  do  at  present  to  secure  it.  It  may  be  very  reasonably 
complained  that  we  almost  induce  certain  sections  of  the  community 
to  take  up  the  advantages  accruing  from  this  system  of  higher 
education,  and  then,  having  trained  them  and  enlarged  their  ideas, 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world  we  do  not  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  turning  that  education  to  the  best  account,  except  of 
course  in  a  very  limited  avenue  to  the  public  service.  It  has  never 
been  the  custom,  as  we  know,  in  India  for  certain  castes  to  take  up 
certain  forms  of  industry  such  as  people  of  Western  civilisations 
take  up.  Naturally,  therefore,  these  young  men,  when  they  finish 
their  University  career,  are  disappointed  to  find  they  cannot  put 
their  educational  attainments  to  the  best  account,  and  I  hold  (this  I 
say  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  checking  the  numbers  of  those 
who  take  up  higher  education)  that  those  who  take  advantage 
of  that  education  would  be  far  more  careful  and  would  better 
learn  the  responsibility  they  are  incurring  if  they  were  made 
to  pay  more  for  the  education  they  were  receiving.  Before  I 
left  Bombay  the  matter  was  before  my  Government,  and  steps 
were  being  taken  in  that  direction,  and  I  believe  that  in 
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other  Oriental   States,  the   Japanese   for  example,  it   is   almost 
always  the  case  that  the  students,  when  afterwards  they  come  to 
earn    the   means    of  livelihood,   pay    a   great   proportion    of  the 
cost  incurred  in   their  past  training.     It  is  generally  admitted, 
I  think,  that  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  very  considerably  ahead  in 
regard  to  the  educational  facilities  provided,  and  I  believe  that  to 
meet  the  different  problems  of  the  present  day,  and  particularly  to 
meet  the  unrest,  it  is  essential  that  the  other  castes  who  have  not 
in  the  past  so  largely  benefited  by  education  should  be  given  every 
facility  particularly  to  obtain  primary  education.     It  is,  I  know,  the 
opinion  of  many  loyal  citizens  that  this  would  be  the  best  means 
of  imposing  a  check  on  this  disaffection.     I  think  the  Brahmins 
must  be  held  to  be  usually  disaffected.     They  are  finding  them- 
selves to  a  great  extent  dislodged  from  their  position,  and  they 
resent  it.     One  of  the  most  important  points  raised  in  the  Paper 
was  with  reference  to  posts  under  the  Government.     Now,  whilst  it 
may  be  desirable  to  give  to  what  after  all  are  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  a  chance  of   acquiring  higher   administrative 
posts,  it  must  also  be  remembered  there  is  a  great  unvoiced  mass 
of  the  population,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  great  increase  of  adminis- 
trative positions  handed  over  to  Indians  would  be  received  with 
satisfaction  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.     There  are  other 
qualities  necessary  for  the  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
district  officer  besides  those  of  mere  learning  and  ability.     I  think 
Mr.  Thorburn  hardly  laid  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for 
stern  impartiality  and   strong  character.      I  know   the   Bombay 
Government  have  always  been  anxious  to  place  Indians  in  positions 
of  responsibility,  but  the  difficulty  really  was  to  find   the  proper 
material.     With  regard  to  the  lack  of  sympathy  supposed  to  prevail 
between  the  officers  and   the  people  under  them,  Mr.  Thorburn 
alluded  to  the  circumstances  which  have  created  divergence  between 
the  district  officers  and  the  populace.     Various  causes,  such  as  the 
multifarious  duties  which  are  now  imposed  upon  district  officers, 
have  operated   against   the  paternal  rule  which   used  to   be   so 
strongly  exemplified.     Again,  the  district  officers  are  often  appealed 
against.     You  have  now  a  very  clever  class  of  pleaders  ready  to 
take  up  every  case,  and  who  very  often  are  successful  in  securing 
the  case  for  their  clients  against  the  district  officer  whatever  his 
particular  rank  may  be.     Consequently  the  district  officer  has  not 
the  same  power  and  prestige  he  used  to  have.     But  for  myself  I 
never  believed  there  is  any  greater  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  nowadays  than  there  used  to  be.     They  are  ever  ready 
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as  far  as  opportunity  admits  to  become  identified  with  the  people 
under  them,  but  their  position  is  rendered  far  more  difficult  by  the 
causes  I  have  enumerated. 

Sir  MANCHERJEE  BHOWNAGGREE,  K.C.I.E. :  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Chairman's  and  Lord  Lamington's  expression  of 
appreciation  of  the  Paper,  and,  regardless  of  any  points  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  Mr.  Thorburn's  views,  I  may  say  I  am 
glad,  particularly  at  the  present  juncture,  that  a  powerful  associa- 
tion like  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  should  lend  its  name  and 
auspices  for  the  consideration  of  important  questions  relating  to 
India  before  such  an  influential  assembly  as  the  present.  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Thorburn  regards  with  some  complacency  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  influence  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  He  con- 
siders, what  was  perhaps  true  some  years  back,  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Congress  does  not  percolate  amongst  the  intellectual  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  After  long  experience  and  observation,  I 
myself  have  come  to  a  different  view.  For  better,  for  worse,  that 
teaching  is  finding  a  larger  audience  every  day.  I  only  make  that 
remark  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  opinion  entertained  by  many 
people  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Congress,  especially  by  English 
officials,  is  perhaps  not  so  accurate  now  as  it  was  formerly.  So 
far  as  I  understand,  the  whole  trend  of  the  Paper  is  this — change 
the  system  of  education  and  instruct  the  agricultural  and  lower 
classes  of  the  people  in  order  to  redress  the  evils  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  by  the  lecturer.  In  a  certain  sense  I  agree.  I  myself 
have  for  the  last  fifteen  years  insisted  that  the  Indian  system  of 
education  is  erroneous.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  system  has  been 
inaugurated  or  carried  on  with  any  evil  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  the  inauguration  of  the  system  sixty  years  ago  was  the 
outcome  of  a  benevolent  motive  entertained  by  statesmen  of  the 
day ;  but  in  its  development  and  in  the  application  of  the  educa- 
tion I  strongly  hold  that  the  system  has  failed,  and  one  of  the 
evils  of  that  failure  is  seen  in  the  present  state  of  India.  Mr, 
Thorburn  says  if  you  change  the  system  of  education,  and  give 
that  system  a  proper  direction,  you  will  make  good  citizens.  But 
what  makes  a  good  citizen  ?  No  doubt  a  good  citizen  is  a  well- 
disposed  individual,  friendly  and  devoted  to  the  administration 
under  which  he  lives,  as  Mr.  Thorburn  wishes  our  fellow-subjects 
in  India  should  be.  But  in  the  constitution  of  such  a  citizen  there 
is  one  essential  condition  or  requirement,  which  of  any  system  of 
education  of  every  community  should  be  the  one  main  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  that  the  citizen  must  be  fitted  to  support  himself 
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decently  by  earning  his  own  livelihood.  You  may  give  as  many 
moral  precepts  as  you  like  in  class-rooms ;  you  may  have  your 
missionary  classes  and  Sunday-schools  for  religious  teaching  even  ; 
but,  if  you  do  not  provide  the  students  with  the  necessary  training 
for  earning  their  livelihood,  a  good  deal  of  your  teaching  will  go 
wrong,  and  you  will  fail  to  make  good  citizens  of  them.  The 
system  of  education  which  Mr.  Thorburn  advocates,  and  which  I 
myself  support,  should  be  a  system  which  would  help  the  different 
classes  of  the  people  in  India,  more  especially  the  lower  classes,  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood.  Our  system  has  entirely  failed  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  literary,  and  to  a  certain  extent  scientific,  but  mainly 
consists  of  what  is  called  higher  education.  Now,  I  am  not  against 
higher  education,  but  if  you  cannot  afford  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
nation  higher  education,  or  if  you  thereby  fail  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  concerns  and  needs  of  life,  then  such  education  becomes 
ineffectual.  We  have  planted  a  system  of  education  by  means  of 
which  we  have  turned  out  litterateurs,  men  of  high  intellect, 
people  fit  to  be  great  orators,  judges,  lawyers,  and  the  like  ;  but  we 
have  absolutely  failed  in  teaching  them  to  operate  skilfully  upon 
the  natural  products  of  their  own  soil,  and  the  result  is  that  all 
the  bountiful  stores  of  material  which  have  been  lavished  by  a 
kindly  Providence  upon  the  land  are  for  the  most  part  bundled  out 
of  the  country  in  a  raw  state,  while  80  per  cent,  are  trying  to  eke 
out  a  bare  sustenance  by  undeveloped  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
£85,000,000  sterling  is  going  out  every  year  from  India  for  the 
purchase  of  many  of  the  articles  which  could  be  manufactured 
from  this  very  raw  material.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  poverty  of  India  and  of  the  other  evils  which  attend 
upon  it.  If  Mr.  Thorburn's  meaning  is  that  while  preserving  a 
sufficient  modicum  of  higher  education  for  those  who  are  able  to 
take  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  should  be  devoted  to  such  methods  of  education  as 
might  lead  to  the  betterment  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
classes,  then  I  agree  with  him.  We  have  been  talking  to-night 
incidentally  on  the  question  of  unrest,  and  discussing  how  to  draw 
the  hearts  and  minds  and  imagination  of  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
devotion  and  friendliness  to  the  Crown.  But  when  towards  that 
end  you  have  effected  all  those  educational  reforms  which  Mr. 
Thorburn  advocates,  so  long  as  there  are  examples  of  burning 
injustices  to  Indians  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  British  nation, 
either  in  our  Colonies  or  elsewhere,  as  exemplified  by  the  treat- 
ment of  British  Indians  in  South  Africa  or  as  exemplified  by  the 
VOL.  xxxix. — 4.  u 
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odious  and  hideous  imposition  by  our  own  Parliament  of  the  excise 
duty  on  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  India — so  long  as  these 
things  occur,  make  what  changes  you  like,  you  will  not  draw  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  to  the  British  Crown.  Nobody 
can  accuse  me  of  ever  trying  to  incite  bitterness  in  India  ;  indeed 
I  have  incurred  unmerited  odium  by  the  misconception  that  in -all 
matters,  regardless  of  their  merit,  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
British  rule  in  India.  But  when  I  am  given  the  opportunity,  like 
the  present,  which  I  have  by  the  kindness  of  this  Institute,  of 
discussing  any  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  more 
friendliness  and  loyalty  and  devotion  out  of  the  people  of  India 
towards  this  country,  I  have  always  urged  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing those  causes  which  give  a  very  justifiable  excuse  to  people 
whose  interests  and  ambition  it  is  to  create  unfriendliness  and 
enmity  towards  British  rule.  Adapt  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  their  needs  and  further  development  hand  in  hand  with  the 
removal  of  their  just  complaints,  and  you  will  make  good  citizens 
of  the  people  of  India. 

Sir  THOMAS  EALEIGH,  K.C.,  K.C.S.I. :  There  is  much  in  this 
interesting  Paper  with  which  we  can  all  or  nearly  all  agree.  The 
discussion  has  ranged  rather  wide,  and  for  my  own  part  I  should 
like  to  travel  as  far  at  least  as  the  Punjab,  and  to  take  up  the 
allusion  to  the  Pubjab  Land  Bill,  a  measure  which  some  of  us 
have  good  reason  to  remember.  But  I  go  at  once  to  the  more 
strictly  educational  part  of  the  address.  We  have  heard  that  the 
partition  of  Bengal  was  the  match  which  lighted  the  gunpowder  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Now  having  been  on  the  spot  not  long 
before,  I  can  testify  that  the  first  serious  explosion  was  due  to  the 
Universities  Bill  of  1904.  In  Parliament  here  a  University  Bill  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  mild  form  of  excitement,  and  therefore  you 
may  ask  why  this  particular  measure  of  Lord  Curzon's  was  so 
fiercely  and  bitterly  resisted.  If  we  seek  out  the  causes  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  find  that  we  ourselves  have  been  largely  to  blame 
in  this  matter  of  higher  education.  Some  fifty  years  ago  we 
planted  the  first  Universities  in  India.  Now  we  had  Universities 
at  home,  and  we  had  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge — Colleges 
which  would  have  answered,  with  some  adaptations,  to  Oriental 
ideas.  But  we  did  not  give  India  colleges  of  that  description. 
We  took  for  our  model  the  University  of  London  in  its  least  satis- 
factory days.  We  took  the  purely  examining  University  and  gave 
the  Indian  students  colleges  in  many  of  which  there  was  no 
residential  element,  no  common  life.  We  chose  for  a  mass  of 
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young  men  as  the  favourite  subject  of  study  and  contemplation  the 
constitutional  history  of  England,  the  long  struggle  for  liberty. 
If  you  take  young  man  wholly  ignorant  of  European  facts,  fill  them 
with  European  literature,  stimulate  them  with  the  poems  of  Milton, 
and  the  rhetoric  of  Burke  and  Macaulay,  you  cannot  complain  of 
the  results.  The  worst  mistake  has  been  that  we  took  to  India 
and  set  up  there  the  hollowest  of  British  idols — written  examina- 
tions. We  acted  on  the  idea  that  a  young  man's  work  and  quality 
can  be  tested  by  the  quantity  of  what  he  can  write  on  paper.  For 
a  Bengali  student  this  was  tidings  of  great  joy,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  he  can  do  to  perfection.  In  the  passing  of  examina- 
tions, the  best  elements  of  the  population  of  India  are  not  likely  to 
come  to  the  front.  The  whole  of  Oriental  society  is  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  caste  and  hereditary  occupations,  and  the  men  who 
succeed  in  the  Universities  are  men  whose  ancestors  have  had  the 
pen  in  their  hand  from  time  immemorial.  If  we  are  to  get  this 
matter  right  I  venture  to  say  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  testing 
men  by  written  examination,  and  fall  back  on  the  older  and 
sounder  idea  of  practical  apprenticeship.  All  that  Sir  M.  Bhown- 
aggree  has  said  I  accept,  provided  apprenticeship  and  practical 
training  are  understood  in  a  wide  sense,  because  I  want  to  train 
not  merely  great  industrial  leaders,  but  also  intellectual  leaders  and 
teachers  of  the  people.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  problem 
of  primary  education  will  ever  be  solved.  How  is  it  possible, 
looking  to  our  resources  in  men  and  money,  that  we  should  ever 
supply  elementary  education  for  the  whole  of  India  ?  But  if  your 
Universities  train  a  man  to  know  that  whatever  he  may  acquire  he 
holds  in  trust  for  his  own  people,  you  create  a  class  of  teachers 
who  will  value  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  who  will  set  them- 
selves steadily  to  the  task  of  bringing  knowledge  to  the  doors  of 
their  countrymen.  Let  me  try  to  show  how  this  would  benefit  the 
Indian  student  in  his  own  country  and  then  the  Indian  student  in 
England.  For  the  Indian  student  in  India  what  we  need  is  a 
vigorous  continuation  of  the  work  Lord  Curzon  was  only  able  to 
begin.  Something  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  eradicate  from  every  English  mind 
in  India  the  idea  that  English  education,  as  imparted  to  our  fellow 
subjects  there,  must  be  a  second-rate  pretentious  kind  of  thing. 
We  should  set  a  high  ideal  of  what  the  Indian  colleges  may 
become.  If  the  process  of  reform  be  only  carried  on  steadily,  we 
may  look  in  time  for  good  results.  As  for  the  Indian  students  in 
England  I  fully  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  them  with 
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more  guidance  in  their  work  and  the  whole  of  their  life  here. 
The  Government  scholars  get  some  attention,  but  how  often  have 
I  known  Indian  young  men  put  down  in  London  to  read  law  or 
the  like  without  guidance,  and  beset  with  difficulties  which  almost 
prevented  them  from  finding  friends.  We  must  try  to  get  over 
these  difficulties,  and  here  again  what  occurs  to  my  mind  is 
apprenticeship.  It  is  absolute  folly  to  test  your  student  merely  by 
making  him  pass  certain  examinations.  The  Indian  student 
should  come  here  to  see  practical  work  done  in  the  best  way. 
Whatever  he  is  going  to  be — engineer,  lawyer,  industrial  leader,  or 
official,  put  him  under  some  practical  man  who  will  be  kind  to 
him,  and  let  him  see  how  work  is  done  in  this  country,  and  in  that 
way  you  may  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  standard  of  practical 
work  in  India. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  DONALD  KOBERTSON,  K.C.S.I. :  If  Mr. 
Thorburn  be  a  modest  man,  as  I  am  sure  he  is,  he  must  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  many  nice  things  that  have  been  said  about  his 
able  and  suggestive  lecture.  It  is  now  late,  and  interesting  though 
the  subjects  are,  I  will  not  add  anything  to  the  discussion  upon 
either  education  in  India  or  the  training  of  young  Indians  in  this 
country.  The  question  to  which  I  will  devote  a  few  remarks  is 
"  Why,  seeing  that  India  is  ruled  by  the  Democracy  of  England, 
do  we  not  take  some  steps  to  educate  the  people  here,  or  at  any 
rate  remove  some  of  the  mischievous  ignorance  about  India  which 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Briton  ?  "  Unfortunately,  those 
who  devote  much  attention  to  India — notably  the  Socialists— 
frequently  discuss  the  proceedings  of  our  Government  out  there  in 
terms  of  the  most  bitter  hostility — poison  is  spread  broadcast,  but 
though  a  sure  antidote  is  available,  it  is  seldom  used.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  illustrate  this  opinion  by  reference  to  a  recent 
experience.  Shortly  before  Christmas  I  was  asked  by  the  Warden 
of  Toynbee  Hall  to  speak  to  an  audience  of  working  men,  mostly 
Socialists,  on  India.  He  considerately  warned  me  that  what  was 
most  favoured  there  was  the  denunciatory  style,  and  that  nothing 
I  could  say  in  that  line  on  the  subject  of  India  would  be  too  spicey 
or  full-flavoured  for  my  audience.  I  found  his  estimate  of  the 
situation  perfectly  correct.  Naturally,  as  an  ex- official  of  thirty- 
eight  years'  standing,  I  took  the  Government  side,  and  my  speech 
throughout  was  received  with  expressions  of  marked  hostility.  On 
its  conclusion  discussion  was  invited,  and  some  of  those  present 
employed  the  allotted  ten  minutes  in  the  most  preposterous  denun- 
ciations of  our  Government  in  India— one  man,  repeating  the 
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disgraceful  statement  that  had  appeared  in  a  Socialist  newspaper, 
maintained  that  Plague  and  Famine,  rampant  in  India,  were 
manufactured  by  the  Government.  Another,  evidently  a  foreigner, 
said  that  he  knew  Russia  and  Poland  well,  and  had  also  been  to 
India.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  Russia  and  Poland  were  bad 
enough,  but  those  in  India  were  far  worse — there  the  people  were 
treated  as  brutes  and  beasts.  When  Famine  was  imminent 
Government  callously,  and  in  order  to  favour  capitalists,  insisted 
on  grain  being  exported,  so  that  the  unfortunate  wretches  in  India 
died  of  starvation,  it  being  in  his  opinion  perfectly  easy  to  deal  with 
Famine,  provided  Government  stored  enough  grain  in  the  tracts 
affected.  These,  and  other  remarks  of  a  similarly  ignorant  and 
mendacious  character  by  other  speakers,  were  cheered  to  the  echo, 
but  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  reserved  for  a  young  Bengali, 
"  Mr.  Bose  of  Bengal,"  who  started  by  remarking  that  England 
was  Heaven,  and  India,  under  the  English,  was  the  other  place ; 
in  describing  various  grievances  he  added,  as  we  are  not  allowed  to 
possess  arms,  tens  of  thousands  of  my  countrymen  are  killed  every 
year  by  snakes,  tigers  and  lions,  and  he  finished  by  observing 
significantly,  we  Bengalis  must  do  something  practical,  a  sentiment 
which  was  thoroughly  understood  and  heartily  applauded.  Of 
course  I  had,  and  exercised  to  the  full,  a  right  of  reply,  but  as  a 
stranger,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  present  a  prejudiced  witness,  I  am 
afraid  I  made  but  little  impression  upon  those  who  were  not 
interested  in  anything  so  tame  as  the  truth,  but  only  exhibited  a 
keen  desire  to  be  fed  up  with  atrocities.  When  assailed  with  cries 
of  "  Why  not  allow  the  Indians  to  govern  themselves?  "  I  could  not 
resist  treating  them  to  the  old  chestnut,  which  is  full  of  practical 
value.  A  high  official  asked  a  clever  native  what  would  happen  if 
the  English  cleared  out  of  India  ?  The  native  replied,  "  I  will 
answer  that  question  by  asking  you  one,  What  would  happen  in 
the  Zoo  if  all  the  cages  were  opened  ?  ' '  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  men  I  was  addressing  at  Toynbee  Hall  were  not  ignorant 
rustics  ;  they  were  enlightened  mechanics,  who  could  discuss  most 
questions  intelligently.  The  proceedings,  to  anyone  capable  of 
appreciating  the  facts,  would  have  been  amusing,  were  it  not 
inexpressibly  sad  that  an  educated  section  of  the  community  in  this 
Metropolis  could  be  found  not  only  to  accept,  but  to  greedily 
assimilate,  such  extravagant  and  distorted  misstatements  about 
our  rule  in  India.  It  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  any  remedy  for 
this  deplorable  state  of  things,  but  we  have  in  Mr.  Morley  a  very 
capable,  courageous,  and  sympathetic  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
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hope  he  may  be  able  to  devise  something  to  counteract  the  dis- 
semination of  groundless  charges  against  our  administration,  or,  at 
any  rate,  some  scheme  whereby  the  case  for  the  Government  of 
India — a  very  good  case  indeed — may  not  almost  invariably  be 
allowed  to  go'  by  default. 

Mr.  G.  W.  FOREEST,  C.I.E. :  A  brilliant  young  Oxford  Don  said 
the  other  day  he  could  not  abide  Anglo-Indians — "  they  were  not 
actively  offensive,  but  they  were  deuced  dull."  I  do  not  think  any- 
body here  will  complain  that  the  speeches  to  which  we  have  listened 
have  been  of  that  character.  My  early  experience  of  Indian  educa- 
tion is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  lecturer.  I  did  not 
examine  a  school.  I  had  accompanied  an  Inspector  of  Schools  to 
a  remote  corner  of  his  district.  We  found  a  large  building  empty, 
and  wandered  about  the  empty  rooms  till  at  last  we  came  across  a 
most  intelligent-looking  young  Brahmin  boy.  We  asked  what  the 
building  was,  and  he  said  a  school-house.  We  looked  surprised, 
and  he  said  "  on  account  of  the  incorrigible  idleness  of  the  scholars 
the  school  has  been  '  abolished.'  "  I  hope  you  will  not  take  that 
as  an  example  of  what  is  called  our  failure  in  the  Indian  educational 
system.  Our  educational  work  has  not  been  the  complete  success 
which  we  expected  of  it,  but  I  absolutely  deny  it  has  been  a  failure. 
The  Government  of  India  are  suffering  from  what  we  are  told  of 
old  happens  to  people  who  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  and  look 
back.  They  put  their  hands  to  the  educational  plough  and  are 
perpetually  looking  back.  They  have  never  spent  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  make  the  system  thoroughly  efficient.  When  you 
criticise  the  Government  of  India  you  must,  however,  remember 
that  it  is  a  Government  of  foreigners,  having  all  their  experience  to 
learn,  striving  with  all  their  might  to  do  what  is  just,  but  often 
making  mistakes.  The  Government  of  India  began  their  educa- 
tional system  by  establishing  universities  before  they  had  established 
colleges.  They  established  colleges  before  they  had  established 
efficient  high  schools,  and  they  founded  high  schools  before  they 
had  constructed  a  good  system  of  secondary  education.  It  does 
not,  I  think,  reflect  credit  on  a  Government  like  that  of  India  not 
to  spend  more  money  on  primary  education.  You  will  never  raise 
the  ryot's  position  unless  you  teach  him  to  read  and  write.  The 
second  great  demand  is  to  improve  secondary  education.  Many 
years  ago  I  spent  six  months  in  Germany  inspecting  different 
educational  institutions,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  success 
of  German  education  is  mainly  due  to  their  secondary  education 
being  thoroughly  efficient.  It  is  on  the  sound  foundation  of  a 
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thoroughly  good  system  of  secondary  education  that  the  two 
branches  of  higher  education — literary  and  technical — have  been 
built.  Neither  your  literary  nor  your  technical  education  in  India 
will  be  efficient  nor  bear  the  good  fruit  you  desire  unless  you 
thoroughly  improve  secondary  education.  As  to  the  colleges,  they 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  lecture  halls,  and  we  must  go  to 
our  ancient  universities  and  find  the  very  best  men  to  be  professors 
and  pay  the  price  for  them.  There  is  no  sum  of  money  that 
Canadians  or  Americans  will  not  spend  in  order  to  get  the  best  men 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  to  the  question  of  students  in 
England,  I  cannot  agree  that  the  very  best  educated  native  comes 
here.  He  either  goes  to  the-  Bar  in  India  or  takes  to  teaching  in 
his  own  province,  because  he  cannot  afford  to  come  to  England.  I 
should,  therefore,  like  to  see  the  day  when  the  Government  will 
have  founded  scholarships  to  assist  those  men  who  have  already 
proved  they  can  do  good  work  in  the  fields  of  science  and  literature. 
A  large  number  of  students  come  from  India  who  are  not  in  the 
least  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  life  or  the  studies  of  an  English 
University.  They  are  the  sons  of  poor  parents  who  have  run 
heavily  into  debt  in  order  to  send  them  to  England.  These  men 
have  barely  sufficient  means  to  support  them,  and  they  can  only  see 
the  seamy  side  of  our  social  life.  Their  University  career  is  bound  to 
be  a  failure.  I  should  like  to  see  in  every  Province  in  India  a 
committee  appointed  consisting  of  Europeans  and  Indians  who 
would  grant  certificates  to  those  only  whom  they  considered  fit  to 
take  advantage  of  an  English  University  career.  The  Rhodes 
scholars  have  proved  a  magnificent  success  because  they  are  men 
selected  with  the  utmost  care.  I  am  certain  that  the  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  like  to  be  guided  in  their  selection  of 
Indian  students.  As  for  the  lecturer's  proposal  to  found  an  Institu- 
tion for  Native  students  I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment. 
It  might  only  confirm  the  prejudices  and  false  views  brought  from 
India.  It  is  much  better  that  Indian  students  should  have  some 
responsible  body  of  men  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  guide  them  and 
to  encourage  them  to  see  all  the  higher  aspects  of  social  life  in 
England  and  be  moulded  by  them.  This  meeting  I  regard  as  a 
friendly  message  to  the  educated  Indians.  "  We  Colonials  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  your  vast  con- 
tinent. We  shall  always  be  willing  to  join  with  you  in  doing  all 
we  can  to  promote  the  advancement  and  secure  the  stability  of  our 
Common  Empire." 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Thorburn  for  his  Paper. 

Mr.  THOKBUKN  said  he  would  be  very  brief  as  there  was  nothing  to 
reply  to  :  if  any  had  come  to  curse  they  had  remained  to  bless,  for 
all  had  said  nice  things  of  his  Paper.  He  fully  agreed  with  Sir 
Mancherjee  Bhownaggree  on  the  necessity  of  extended  technical 
education,  but  did  not  quite  understand  the  light  let  into  the 
capacity  of  the  National  Congress,  as  Sir  Mancherjee  did  not 
explain  whether  the  Revolutionaries  or  the  Moderates  now  re- 
presented that  body.  When  last  heard  of  the  two  parties  were 
having  a  free  fight,  throwing  chairs  and  tables  at  each  other  and 
their  meeting  ended  in  disruption.  As  to  Sir  Thomas  Ealeigh's 
delightful  speech  he  (Mr.  Thorburn)  had  been  a  little  misunder- 
stood. He  wrote  that  "  The  match  which  exploded  the  loose 
gunpowder  lying  about  was  the  partition  of  Bengal" — of  course 
the  Universities  Bill  was  the  loose  powder,  only  there  was  not 
room  to  say  so. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Lord  Ampthill  for  presiding  and 
the  proceedings  terminated, 
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THE  Fortieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  1908.  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  presided.  Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  :  — 

MESSRS.  A.   W.  A'BECKETT,  GEORGE   AEAMS,   GEORGE  BEETHAM,  SIR  HENRY 

E.  G.  BULWER,  G.C.M.G.,   EIGHT   HON.   SIR  JOHN   C.   K.   COLOMB,   K.C.M.G., 
MESSRS.  T.  E.  CLODGHER,  F.  H.  DANGAR,  J.  EUGENE  DAWSON,  EANKINK  DAWSON, 
M.D.,  CECIL  DUDLEY,  F.  H.  FLETCHER,   SIR  THOMAS  E.  FULLER,   K.C.M.G., 
MA.JOK.GEN.  SIR  HENRY  GREEN,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  MR.  J.  G.  HAMILTON,  EIGHT  HON. 
SIR  ALBERT  H.  HI.ME,  K.C.M.G.,   MR.   G.  L.  HOUSTOUN,   LIEUT..GENERAL   SIR 
EDWARD  T.  HUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MESSRS.  P.  INSKIPP,  EICHARD  JEBB,  G.  B. 
LEECHMAN,  P.   E.  LEWIN,  J.  0.  NEUMANN,  A.   L.   PALIOLOGUS,  SIR  J.   EOPER 
PARKJNGTON,  COLONEL  D.  G.  PITCHER,  MESSRS.  J.  G.  POOLE,  E.  PORTER,  ARTHUR 
H.  EEID,  COLONEL  C.  F.  EGBERTS,  C.M.G.,  MAJOR-GENERAL  C.  W.  EOBINSON,  C.B., 
CAPT.  W.  P.  EOCHE,  CAPT.  E.  L.  EOUTH,  EIGHT  HON.  SIR  CECIL  CLEMENTI  SMITH, 
G.C.M.G.,  MESSRS.  THOS.  F.  SMITH,  E.  E.  F.   TARTE,  SIR    E..  NOEL  WALKER, 
K.C.M.G.,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  D.  WARLIKER,  MESSRS.  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  PETER 

F.  WOOD,   SIR  FREDERICK    YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,   C.M.G. 
(SECRETARY). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  nominated  two  scrutineers  to  conduct  the  ballot 
for  the  election  of  the  Council — Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  and  Sir  E .  Noel  Walker,  K.C.M.G.,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows. 

It  was  agreed  to  take  the  Annual  Report  as  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Montagu  F. 
Ommanney  (Hon.  Treasurer)  :— 

10  Prince  of  Wales'  Terrace,  Kensington  : 

24th  Febrtiary,  1908. 

DEAR  MR.  O'HALLORAN, — I  am  sorry  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  to-morrow.  I  particu- 
larly regret  to  be  absent  on  this  occasion,  because  it  would  have 
given  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  as  their  Hon.  Treasurer,  on  the  fact  that 
the  heavy  item  of  interest  and  repayment  of  principal  on  the 
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debt  incurred  for  the  acquisition  of  their  premises  disappears 
finally  from  their  accounts  this  year.  Our  general  revenue  being 
well  maintained,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  close  our  accounts  with 
a  balance,  which  I  am  sure  both  the  Council  and  the  Fellows  will 
regard  as  a  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  our 
financial  position. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  F.  OMMANNEY. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Eeport  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  and  in  doing  so  to  touch  on  a 
few  of  the  topics  which  are  referred  to  therein.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  number  of  Fellows  keeps  up  almost  to  the  usual 
level,  though  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  owing  to  the  depression  in 
South  Africa.  We  all  much  regret  the  absence  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  because  for  one  thing  he  always  makes  such  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Institute.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  know  that  our  revenue  is  well  maintained.  As  you 
know,  the  debt  on  the  building  was  paid  off  on  the  1st  July,  1906. 
It  was  anticipated  at  last  year's  meeting  that  the  lease  of  the  upper 
part  of  these  premises  would  have  fallen  in,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  very  urgent  representation  that  grave  inconvenience  would  be 
caused  to  the  public  service  by  the  removal  of  the  Director  of 
Works  of  the  Admiralty  before  the  new  permanent  offices  were 
ready  for  his  occupation,  and  in  view  also  of  the  long  tenure  of 
these  premises  by  the  department,  the  Council  agreed  to  extend  the 
tenancy  to  Midsummer  1910.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  special 
circumstances  an  application  that  could  hardly  be  refused,  but  in 
order  to  meet  our  wishes  the  Admiralty  agreed  to  surrender  three 
of  the  leased  rooms,  and  these  have  now  been  handed  over  to  us, 
so  that  we  shall  have  a  much  larger  space  for  the  storage  of  books 
and  other  purposes.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  obtain  one  very  con- 
siderable advantage  by  means  of  this  arrangement,  for  we  are 
receiving  a  substantial  rent  from  the  Admiralty,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  as  you  know,  we  propose  practically  to  reconstruct  the 
interior  of  these  premises,  an  operation  which  will  entail  a  very 
considerable  outlay,  and  the  additional  rent  we  receive  from  the 
Admiralty  will  go  a  long  way  towards  meeting  that  outlay.  We 
trust  you  will  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Council  in  this  matter. 
The  obituary  this  year  comprises  the  names  of  107  members 
against  89  last  year.  In  that  list  are  the  names  of  many  public 
men  well  known  both  here  and  in  the  Colonies.  It  includes  the 
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names  of  four  original  Fellows,  who  joined  at  the  formation  of  this 
Institute — Lord  Goschen,  William  Grain,  Sir  Penrose  Julyan,  and 
William  Mort.  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  still  with 
us  fourteen  survivors  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  formation  of  the 
Institute — Prince  Christian,  Sir  Arthur  Birch,  The  Earl  of  Ducie, 
the  Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescue,  Mr.  S.  Vaaghan  Morgan,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Pratt,  and  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolf,  who  joined  in  1868  and  were 
original  founders ;  while  of  those  elected  in  1869  there  survive 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Mr.  G.  K.  Godson,  Mr.  A.  McArthur,  Major 
R.  Poore,  Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson,  The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Young.  Vacancies  in  the  Council  have  been  caused 
by  the  retirement  of  Sir  West  Ridgeway,  Sir  George  Clarke  (now 
Governor  of  Bombay),  and  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  and  their  places 
have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  an 
officer  of  great  experience  in  India,  both  civil  and  military,  Sir  God- 
frey Lagden,  who  is  well  known  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  any  matter 
connected  with  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  You  will  be  asked  to-day 
to  ratify  these  appointments.  In  the  past  year  many  valuable 
papers  have  been  read,  and  discussions,  many  of  them  of  an 
extremely  interesting  character,  have  taken  place  upon  them.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mr.  Alfred 
Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  William  Lyne,  and  others,  who  had 
arrived  only  just  before  the  meeting  took  place.  Our  Library  has 
received  many  valuable  additions  during  the  past  year,  and  now 
consists  of  70,000  volumes,  covering  every  possible  variety  of  in- 
terest relating  to  the  Colonies.  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  S.  Vaughan 
Morgan  has  kindly  presented  the  Institute  with  a  new  set  of  flags 
representative  of  the  Colonies ;  some  of  the  original  series 
begin  to  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  and  these  will  be  kept 
for  service  on  special  occasions.  We  are  extremely  grateful  to 
Mr.  Morgan  for  this  handsome  donation.  The  Colonial  Conference 
was  the  great  event  of  last  year.  Although  its  results  did  not 
come  up  to  our  anticipations,  owing,  I  believe,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  ignorance  which  still  exists  with  regard  to  the 
Empire  in  this  country,  still  the  resolutions  to  create  a  per- 
manent Secretariat  Staff,  and  to  hold  the  Conference  every  four 
years,  are,  I  think,  results  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  and 
cannot  but  tend  to  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire.  The 
Annual  Dinner  last  year  was  converted  into  a  special  banquet  in 
honour  of  our  Colonial  visitors.  It  was  attended  by  most  of  them, 
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as  well  as  by  over  300  Fellows.  I  think  those  present  on  that 
occasion,  certainly  I  for  one,  will  never  forget  the  remarkable 
demonstration  which  took  place  when  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  was  mentioned.  I  have  taken  part  in  many  banquets 
of  this  description,  not  perhaps  of  quite  the  same  size,  and  un- 
doubtedly I  never  witnessed  anything  which  so  moved  an  assembly 
as  the  mention  of  the  name  of  that  great  Statesman.  This  fact 
proves,  I  think,  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
countrymen.  There  is  no  doubt  the  utterances  of  our  distinguished 
guests  on  that  occasion  found  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  we  all  hope  they  will  gradually  crystalise  into  a  great  Imperial 
movement  which  will  eventuate  in  the  unity  and  consolidation  of 
the  Empire.  In  this  connection  I  may  announce  that  our  President, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
next  annual  banquet,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  4th  May.  Eefer- 
ence  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  All-Red  or  British  route  between 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  one  of  our  veteran  vice-presidents,  Lord 
Strathcona,  has  kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.  I 
need  only  allude  to  the  wonderful  developments  that  of  late  years 
have  taken  place  in  Canada.  Although  in  the  last  few  weeks  and 
months,  in  consequence  of  affairs  in  the  United  States,  there  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  set-back,  yet  railways  have  been  con- 
structed in  all  directions  and  the  country  opened  up  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  Australia  is  begin- 
ning to  wake  up.  Its  population  has  been  stagnant  now  for  many 
years,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  they  really  mean  to  take  in 
hand  a  scheme  of  emigration  which  will,  we  trust,  before  long 
greatly  increase  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  believe 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  intends  very  shortly  to 
introduce  a  Bill  with  the  object  of  promoting  universal  military 
service.  This  will  be  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Empire  and  constitute  an  object-lesson  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  will,  I  hope,  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  take  a  step  similar  to 
that  now  contemplated  in  one  of  the  great  daughter  States.  It 
would  mean  that  instead  of  having  three  hundred  thousand  men,  as 
under  Mr.  Haldane's  scheme,  we  should  have  at  least  two  million  men 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms.  Another  subject  emphasised  in  the 
report  is  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  New  Zealand  has  been 
raised  to  the  status  of  a  Dominion,  a  compliment  which  is  ap- 
preciated.in  this  country  not  less  than  in  New  Zealand  itself.  In 
the  past  year  responsible  government  has  been  given  to  the  Orange 
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River  Colony,  following  that  given  to  the  Transvaal,  and  we  must 
all  hope  that  the  Dutch  element  in  the  Transvaal  will  respond  to 
the  trust  that  has  been  reposed  in  them,  and  that  we  shall  have 
there  a  loyal  country  which  will  help  to  strengthen  the  whole 
Empire.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the  forging  of  this  last  link  in 
the  system  of  responsible  government  may  help  forward  the  move- 
ment for  uniting  these  different  countries  into  one  South  African 
federation,  which  will  be  a  great  step  in  advance  towards  the 
eventual  federation  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  believe  myself 
that  this  Institute,  carrying  out  one  of  the  greatest  objects  for 
which  it  was  formed,  is  gradually  educating  the  people  of  this 
country  as  to  the  value  of  our  Colonial  possessions.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done ;  there  is  much  ignorance  to  remove.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  not  a  very  long  time  ago  a  Colonial  Secretary 
of  this  country  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  then  situation  than  that 
the  Colonies  should  become  independent,  and  to-day  we  have  still 
amongst  us  Little  Englanders  and  other  people  who  talk  of  the 
terrible  consequences  and  burden  of  Empire.  Well,  are  we  really 
to  consider  that  the  work  of  our  forefathers  in  building  up  this 
great  Empire  is  a  great  burden — a  terrible  responsibility  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  it ;  it  is  at  any  rate  a  responsibility 
which  must  be  faced,  and  this  Institute  is,  I  believe,  doing  a  great 
work  in  educating  the  people  to  realise  their  responsibilities  in  the 
matter.  I  think  we  see  signs  that  the  spirit  of  unity  is  stirring 
among  us  in  many  directions.  Only  four  days  ago  Lord  Eosebery, 
who  is  one  of  our  vice-presidents,  and  has  in  times  past  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  gave  a  very  remark- 
able address  to  the  children  of  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  the 
National  Flag.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  the  young  people 
of  this  country  should  be  taught  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  flag 
under  which  they  were  born ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  would  have 
that  speech  framed  and  hung  up  in  every  schoolroom.  In  conclu- 
sion I  would  just  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  coming  June  there 
is  to  be  in  this  city  a  great  gathering  of  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of  course  that  gathering  has 
no  political  significance,  but  still  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
these  dignitaries  of  the  Church  should  come  together  from  these 
distant  places  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  unity  of  the  Church 
without  its  having  a  certain  influence  on  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
At  any  rate  let  us  hope  that  this  meeting  may  in  some  sense  help 
to  promote  the  great  object  we  have  at  heart.  I  now  move  the 
adoption  of  the  annual  report  and  accounts. 
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Sir  J.  ROPEK  PABKINGTON  seconded  the  motion,  saying  that 
every  member  of  the  Institute  must  feel  delighted  at  the  very 
favourable  statement  that  had  been  presented. 

The  CHAIEMAN  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows  : 

President. 
H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  H.R.H.  The  DUKE  OF 

CONNAUOHT,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G. 
H.R.H.     PRINCE     CHRISTIAN,      E.G., 

G.C.V.O. 
DUKE    OF    ARGYLL,   K.T.,    G.C.M.G., 

G.C.V.O. 

DOKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 
MARQUESS     OF     LINLITHGOW,      K.T., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN,  K.P.,  C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  ELGIN,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E. 
EARL  GREY,  G.C.M.G. 


EARL  OF  JERSEY,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
EARL   OF  MINTO,   G.C.S.I.,   G.C.M.G., 

G.C.I.E. 

EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  G.C.M.G. 
EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G.,  K.T. 
LORD  BRASSEY,  G.C.B. 
LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL, 

G.C.M.G. 
RIGHT   HON.  Sir   GEORGE  T.  GOLDIE, 

K.C.M.G. 

SIR  HENRY  E.  G.  BULWEH,  G  C.M.G. 
RIGHT     HON,     Sir     CECIL    CLEMENTI 

SMITH,  G.C.M.G. 
SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. 


Councillors. 


HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
ADMIRAL    SIR    NATHANIEL     BOWDEN- 

SMITH,  K.C.B. 
THE  HON.  T.  A.  BRASSEY. 
ALLAN  CAMPBELL,  ESQ. 
J.  G.  COLMER,  ESQ.,  C.M.G. 
F.  H.  DANGAR,  ESQ. 
FREDERICK  DUTTON,  ESQ. 
LIEUT. -GENERAL  SIR  J.BEVAN  EDWARDS, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

SIR  THOMAS  E.  FULLER,  K.C.M.G. 
MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR    HENRY    GREEN, 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

ALFRED  P.  HILLIER,  ESQ.,  B.A.,  M.D. 
THE     RIGHT    HON.    SIR    ALBERT    H. 

HIME,  K.C.M.G. 


SIR     HUBERT     E.     H.     JERNINGHAM, 

K.C.M.G. 

WILLIAM  KESWICK,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
SIR  GODFREY  Y.  LAGDEN,  K.C.M.G. 
SIR  NEVILE  LUBBOCK,  K.C.M.G. 
SIR  GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B. 

SIR  E.  MONTAGUE  NELSON,  K.C.M.G. 
SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  M.P. 
G.   R.    PARKIN,   ESQ.,    C.M.G.,    M.A., 

LL.D. 

SIR  WESTBY  B.  PERCEVAL,  K.C.M.G. 
HON.  C.  H.  RASON. 

LlEUT.-CoLONEL    SlR    DONALD   RoBBRT- 

SON,  K.C.S.I. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  C.  W.  ROBINSON,  C.B. 


Honorary  Treasuer. 
SIR  MONTAGU  F.  OMMANNEY,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O. 

Mr.  T.  R.  CLOUGHER  :  While  complimenting  the  Council  on 
their  excellent  report,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  omission, 
which  I  think  is  an  inadvertence  on  their  part,  but,  at  the  same 
time  of  some  importance.  I  would  not  refer  to  the  matter  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  Annual  Reports  of  this  Association  have  become 
something  in  the  nature  of  historic  documents,  and  in  time  to  come 
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may  be  referred  fco  by  persons  who  are  endeavouring  to  refresh  their 
memories  as  to  what  has  occurred  in  relation  to  the  Colonies  in 
years  past.  Now  v/e  know  of  the  great  financial  stress  which  fell 
on  the  United  States  during  the  past  year.  Banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  went  down  like  ninepins,  and  eighty  million 
of  people  were  paralysed.  All  the  time  the  neighbouring  Dominion 
of  Canada  experienced  no  financial  difficulty.  Indeed,  when  one 
bank  found  it  necessary  to  reorganise,  its  accounts  were  taken  over 
and  the  business  went  on  just  as  smoothly  as  in  any  well-organised 
household  when  they  change  cooks.  It  would,  I  venture  to  think, 
be  only  proper  to  put  on  record  that  during  this  time  of  great 
financial  strain  no  Canadian  bank  suspended,  and  that  there  was 
apparently  no  financial  stringency  in  that  part  of  the  Empire, 
although  Canada  is  in  such  close  juxtaposition  to  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  stated  that  he  entirely  sympathised  with  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Clougher's  remarks.  It  would,  however,  be  very  diffi- 
cult, he  thought,  in  a  report  confined  to  a  record  of  facts  and  figures, 
to  discuss  a  question  of  this  character.  Mr.  Clougher's  remarks, 
however,  would  be  duly  noted,  and  would  appear  in  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  H.  REID  :  There  is  one  other  matter  which  I  think 
might  have  been  mentioned  in  the  report,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
the  Asiatic  invasion  of  our  Empire.  It  is  a  rather  important  matter 
— one  certainly  which  should  not  be  overlooked  altogether,  and  if 
it  could  be  brought  out  in  next  year's  report,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  interesting.  This  is  a  mere  recommendation  to  the 
Council  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration  as  being  of  interest 
especially  to  those  Colonies  where  the  people  have  to  face  this  state 
of  things. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  C.  R-  COLOMB,  K.C.M.G. :  I  trust  the 
Council  will  be  cautious  before  adopting  any  such  suggestion.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Colonies,  we  are 
speaking  not  merely  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.  This  is  an 
Institute  whose  object  is  to  promote  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  interest 
in,  the  whole  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  Well,  the  larger 
part  of  that  Empire  is  Asiatic,  and  are  we,  as  an  Institute,  to  dwell 
upon  what  is  termed  the  invasion  of  the  Colonies,  or  to  speak  of  the 
Colonies  being  overrun  by  Asiatics,  who,  be  it  remembered,  are  just 
as  much  the  King's  subjects  as  the  whites  ?  Of  course  everybody 
sympathises  with  the  cry  for  a  white  Australia  and  with  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  white  race  generally,  but  for  this  Institute  or  for  the 
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Council  to  take  up  the  question  of  one  part  of  the  Empire  as  against 
another  would,  I  think,  be  extremely  unwise.  At  any  rate,  I  do 
trust  that  before  adopting  the  suggestion  the  Council  will  look  at 
the  matter  all  round. 

Mr.  KEID  protested  that  Sir  John  Colomb  had  misapprehended 
his  point.     He  distinctly  spoke  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  PETER  F.  WOOD  :  I  congratulate  the  Council  on  the  extension 
of  the  lease  to  the  Admiralty.  It  is  not  only  a  courtesy  to  the 
Admiralty,  but  there  are  other  advantages  in  the  resolution  which 
the  Council  have  arrived  at.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  we  shall  be  receiving  a  substantial  sum  in  rent.  Now  when  the 
Council  come  to  alter  these  buildings  they  will  find  the  job  an 
exceedingly  costly  one  and  they  will  need  all  the  money  in  hand. 
Moreover,  the  Admiralty  has  given  us  three  additional  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Library  and  other  purposes  and  that 
meets  the  difficulty  temporarily.  In  the  third  place,  this  arrange- 
ment will  give  the  Council  plenty  of  time  to  look  over  their  plans 
and  consider  what  they  shall  do  in  1910  when  the  remainder  of 
this  building  falls  into  their  hands.  A  great  deal  of  detail  will  have 
to  be  gone  into  if  plans  are  prepared  that  shall  be  quite  suitable  to 
this  Institute,  and  time  especially  is  necessary.  I  heartily  congra- 
tulate the  Council  on  their  decision.  I  sincerely  hope  this  Institute 
will  continue  to  prosper.  As  the  Chairman  has  said,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  our  Colonies  and  Colonial 
feeling,  and  the  more  our  friends  from  the  Colonies  can  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  Institute,  and  the  more  mutual  help  and  informa- 
tion is  given,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  W.  A'BECKETT  :  I  think,  Sir,  you  made  some  refer- 
ence to  a  meeting  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  which  is  to  take 
place  in  London  during  the  present  year.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Institute  to  take  any  active  part  in  that  meeting 
by  the  offer  of  hospitality  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But  I  think  if 
anything  is  done  in  the  matter  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  a 
little  later  in  the  year  there  will  be  another  ecclesiastical  gathering 
in  this  city,  one  of  a  very  important  character,  representing  a 
large  section  of  the  universal  Church.  It  is  expected  that  some 
twenty-six  Cardinals  will  attend.  If  there  is  to  be  any  recognition 
of  the  first  gathering,  perhaps  the  second  might  be  borne  in  mind 
also. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Mr.  Reid  has  made  a  suggestion  which  I  am 
sure  the  Council  will  bear  in  mind,  but  I  am  afraid  the  question  is 
rather  a  difficult  one  to  take  up  with  any  advantage.  I  would 
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remind  him  that  the  natives  of  India  are  just  as  much  our  fellow 
citizens  as  are  the  people  of  Ireland  ("  The  Chinese  are  not.")  Well, 
all  I  can  say  is,  as  at  present  advised,  I  do  not  see  any  practical 
way  of  taking  up  such  a  very  difficult  subject.  If  we  did  so  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  of  any  particular  advantage  and  might 
create  hostility  in  the  minds  of  many  people  concerned. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ALBERT  H.  HIMB,  K.C.M.G. :  I  rise  to  move 
that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Honorary 
Treasurer,  Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O. ; 
the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies  ; 
and  the  Honorary  Auditors,  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Billinghurst,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.  I  under- 
stand there  are  over  fifty  corresponding  secretaries  in  the  Colonies, 
many  of  whom  render  important  services  by  furnishing  local 
information  with  respect  to  the  Institute,  keeping  us  in  touch  with 
current  Colonial  opinion,  collecting  subscriptions,  notifying  changes 
of  address,  and  the  like.  You  will  all  agree  that  these  gentlemen 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Institute  by  these  valuable  services 
gratuitously  rendered. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Beetham,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  F.  H.  DANGAR  :  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Billinghurst  and  myself  I 
have  to  acknowledge  your  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors.  As  I 
have  told  you  in  years  past  the  accounts  are  most  admirably  kept 
and  it  is  really  no  trouble  at  all  to  audit  them.  There  is  one  sore 
point  as  usual,  and  that  is  the  outstanding  subscriptions  amounting  to 
£677  which  are  estimated  to  produce  £169,  but  you  will  easily 
understand  that  the  Fellows  being  scattered  in  all  parts  of  tue 
world  we  cannot  always  get  in  the  subscriptions  as  we  would  like. 
However,  our  estimates  under  this  head  have  hitherto  been  always 
realised.  There  is  another  item  which  I  do  not  myself  like,  but 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  that  is  rates  and  taxes  amounting  to 
£408.  It  seems  an  enormous  sum  for  this  building,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  becomes  of  all  this  money.  There  is  another  item  to 
which  I  direct  your  special  attention,  and  that  is  the  balance  in 
favour  of  assets.  We  do  not  owe  a  penny  on  the  premises  and 
have  a  large  balance  at  our  bankers. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. :  There  is  one  other  motion 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  proposing.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  the  first  time  I  have  undertaken  a  similar  duty. 
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It  is  that  we  give  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  Secretary,  the  Librarian, 
the  Chief  Clerk  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  this  Institute. 
There  is  no  one  connected  with  the  Institute  who  knows  more  of 
its  internal  working  than  I  do,  for  I  am  here  almost  every  day  all 
the  year  round,  and  I  can  testify  that  we  have  connected  with  this 
Institute  a  body  of  officers  who  are  singularly  capable  and  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  and  I  think  we 
cannot  do  better  than  thank  them  for  the  manner  in  which  in  tlieir 
several  capacities  they  have  served  us. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  and  carried. 

The  SECKETAEY  :  In  offering  you  one  word  of  thanks,  I  should 
like  to  express  the  deep  sense  of  my  indebtedness  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  staff,  who  are  always  ready  to  support  and  assist  every  effort 
we  make  here  in  discharge  of  our  duties,  which  are  somewhat 
varied  and  at  times  very  responsible.  They  have  a  high  ideal  of 
their  work  and  the  principles  which  we  endeavour  to  carry  out  in 
this  Institute,  and  I  hope  that  tradition  will  always  appertain  to 
the  staff  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GEOKGB  BEETHAM  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council 
for  their  services  during  the  past  year  and  to  the  Chairman  for 
presiding.  He  was  sure  they  all  appreciated  the  services  that  the 
Council  had  rendered,  and  although  he  had  no  authority  to  speak 
on  the  subject  he  believed  that  they  would  always  be  ready  to 
consider  any  reasonable  recommendation  that  was  communicated 
to  them  in  due  time  with  reference  to  the  report. 

Capt.  W.  P.  EOACH  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  have  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
and  myself.  I  can  assure  you  the  labour  is  a  labour  of  love,  and 
we  must  all  hope  that  our  efforts  will  help  to  further  the  great  object 
the  Institute  has  at  heart.  I  may  add  that  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  consider  any  suggestions  which  are  put  before  us. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

(By  JAMES  R.  Boos6,  Librarian  B.C.I.) 


Larymore,  Constance.—  A  Resident's  Wife  in  Nigeria.  8vo. 
Pp.  xiii-806.  London :  Georgo  Routledge  &  Sons.  1908. 
(Price  Is.  6rf.) 

Mrs.  Larymore's  account  of  her  experiences  of  everyday  life  and 
travel  in  Northern  Nigeria  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  narratives 
and  at  the  same  time  instructive  works  which  has  yet  been  written  upon 
that  Colony.  There  is  no  unnecessary  padding  nor  references  to  past 
history,  but  simply  a  plain,  well  written  record  of  events  connected  with 
the  everyday  life  of  an  official's  wife  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  Her 
style  is  similar  to  that  of  Miss  Kingsley,  whose  works  on  West  Africa 
possess  so  much  charm  and  originality.  In  describing  her  journeys  in 
the  "bush,"  whilst  accompanying  her  husband  on  his  official  tours  of  ser- 
vice, Mrs.  Larymore  conveys  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  methods  of  African 
travel  a  graphic  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  native  character  and 
of  their  various  customs.  It  may  be  stated  that  Mrs.  Larymore  was  the 
first  white  woman  to  visit  many  of  the  districts  of  Northern  Nigeria,  and 
her  presence  in  the  country  caused  a  certain  amount  of  excitement 
amongst  the  native  inhabitants.  In  summing  up  the  results  of  her  first 
tour  in  the  country,  Mrs.  Larymore  states  that  she  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  her  first  year  in  Nigeria.  She  had  ridden  over  three  thousand  miles, 
learnt  the  Hausa  language,  made  thousands  of  new  friends  in  the  animal 
and  flower  world,  and  had  begun  to  know  and  love  Africa  with  a  deep 
affection  that  in  her  opinion  is  never  lost  by  those  who  once  acquire  it. 
For  five  years  Mrs.  Larymore  watched  the  growth  and  steady  advance 
of  Northern  Nigeria,  and  has  -noted  the  many  changes  which  occurred 
during  that  period,  and  the  progress  made  in  settlement  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  railway,  which  will  soon  be  completed,  and  will  mark 
an  interesting  step  in  Nigeria's  development,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
immense  advantage.  The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  useful  advice 
for  any  ladies  following  the  example  set  by  Mrs.  Larymore.  She  gives 
many  hints  as  to  the  house,  the  household,  the  garden,  the  stable,  camp 
life,  and,  finally,  what  to  wear  in  a  tropical  climate  such  as  Northern 
Nigeria.  The  illustrations  are  both  good  and  well  selected,  and  give  an 
e  xcellent  idea  of  the  country  and  the  people  who  live  in  it. 
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Burton,  A.  R.  E.  (F.R.G.S.)— Cape  Colony  To-day.  8vo.  Pp.  viii-816. 
Cape  Town  :  Townshend,  Taylor  &  Bnashall.     1907. 

The  present  state  and  condition  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  a  subject  of 
great  concern  and  anxiety  to  those  whose  interests  are  chiefly  identified 
with  its  progress  and  development  and  its  future  well  being.     We  get 
from  various  sources  reports  of  all  kinds  regardiag  the  general  depression 
which  exists  throughout  South  Africa,  but  on  turning  to  Mr.  Burton's 
well-written  pages  there  are  no  signs  whatever  of  such  a  condition  of 
affairs ;  but  instead,  a  hopeful  and  enthusiastic  tone  throughout  of  the 
possibilities  and  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  the  advantages  it  offers 
to  energetic  and  hard-working  settlers.    The  arrangement  of  Mr.  Burton's 
work,  which  has  been. published  under  the  authority  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment Railway  Department,  is  well  suited  to  present  day  requirements. 
It  is  full  of  useful  information  regarding  all  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony 
which  is  set  forth  in  a  series  of  tours  through  the  country.     With  the  aid 
of  a  comprehensive  index,  the  reader   can   readily   obtain   full   details 
regarding  any  town  or  district,  together  with  references  to  their  value 
as  commercial  centres.      The  system  of  government,  the  climate,  the 
means  of  transport,  the  natives,  the  resources,  &c.,  of  the  colony  have  all 
claimed  Mr.  Burton's  attention,  and  assist  in  the  production  of  a  useful 
and  practical  guide.     No  trouble  has  been  spared  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  villages,  and  in  order  to  do  so  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs  have   been   grouped   into    small    compass.      The   work   appeals 
especially  to  the  prospective  settler,  that  kind  of  settler  who  will  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Government,  and  will  become  a 
colonist  to  stay  a  colonist,  and  so  help  to  build  a  new  fatherland  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption. 

Hazell's  Annual  for  1908. — A  Cyclopedic  Record  of  Men  and 
Affairs  for  use  in  1908.  12tno.  Pp.  604.  London :  Hazell, 
Watson  &  Viney.  (Price  8s.  Gd.) 

Hazell's  Annual,  which  has  now  reached  its  twenty-third  year  of  issue, 
is  a  work  of  reference  dealing  most  fully  with  Imperial  matters.  It  aims 
at  presenting  in  one  volume  of  convenient  size,  and  in  a  form  adapted  to 
easy  reference,  facts  and  figures  regarding  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  it  is 
invaluable,  as  within  its  covers  a  large  amount  of  information  with 
reference  to  the  whole  Empire  and  its  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  brought  together.  In  it  we  find  a  concise  account  of  the  poli- 
tical, military,  naval,  financial,  and  commercial  conditions  and  resources 
of  all  portions  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  special  articles  upon  matters  of 
Imperial  concern.  Home  affairs  are  treated  in  similar  manner,  the 
expositions  of  the  scheme  of  Army  reorganisation  and  of  Admiralty  policy 
having  been  written  by  experts.  Every  Act  of  Parliament  passed  during 
1907  is  summarised,  and  the  more  important  are  printed  in  full.  The 
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statistical   tables    have   been   obtained   from   reliable   sources,   and   are 
thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Griffith-Boscawen,  A.  S. — Fourteen  Years  in  Parliament.  8vo. 
Pp.  viii-388.  London  :  John  Murray.  1907.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Griffith-Boscawfm  was  for  fourteen  years  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Tonbridge  Division  of  Kent,  and  in  this  parliamentary  history  of 
that  period  has  narrated  a  series  of  events  and  recorded  the  impressions 
made  on  his  mind  during  his  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Subjects  of  Colonial  and  Indian  interest  continually  claimed  attention 
during  the  period  dealt  with,  and  included  such  questions  as  Australia 
and  the  Corn  Duty,  the  Bloemfontein  Conference,  various  events  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa  and  the  results  of  the 
Boer  war,  the  regime  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the 
many  questions  of  a  Colonial  character  dealt  with  by  him  in  his  capacity 
of  Secretary  of  State,  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour  into  South 
Africa,  the  Fiscal  Question,  the  Colonial  Conference,  various  details  con- 
nected with  the  Government  of  India,  the  Sugar  Bounties,  and  many 
other  items  of  value  in  connection  with  Colonial  and  Indian  adminis- 
tration. The  author  deals  with  many  questions  of  general  policy  in  a 
fair  minded  and,  on  the  whole,  impartial  manner  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  here.  The  book,  which  is  well  indexed,  is  an  interesting 
record  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  of  modern  politics. 

Sainsbury,  Ethel  Bruce. — A  Calendar  of  the  Court  Minutes,  &c., 
of  the  East  India  Company,  1635-1689.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxvi-398. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  London:  Henry  Frowde.  1907. 
^Price  12s.  Qd.) 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  it  is  stated  that  the  Court  Minutes  of  the 
East  India  Company,  now  preserved  in  the  Record  Department  of  the 
India  Office,  have  bean  calendared  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1684 
in  the  late  Mr.  W.  Noel  Sainsbury 's  invaluable  series  of  "  Calendars  of 
State  Papers,  East  Indies,"  the  last  instalment  of  which  was  published 
by  the  Public  Record  Office  in  1892.  In  the  present  volume  Miss  Sains- 
bury continues  her  father's  work,  and  carries  it  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1639.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  volume, 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  Minutes  from  July  1637  to  July  1639.  In  order  to 
make  the  work  as  complete  a  reflex  as  possible  of  the  Company's  home 
administration,  abstracts  of  the  documents  in  the  East  Indies  Series  at 
the  Public  Record  Office  have  been  added,  together  with  a  few  papers 
from  other  collections  at  that  office,  and  some  miscellaneous  items  from 
the  India  Office  Records.  The  work  of  transcription  has  been  most  ably 
performed  by  Miss  Sainsbury,  and  an  introduction  and  notes  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  William  Foster,  who  has  summarised  at  considerable 
length  the  events  recorded  in  the  present  volume. 
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Swayne,  Frances. — A  Woman's  Pleasure  Trip  in  Somaliiand. 
8vo.  Pp.  xii-171.  Bristol :  John  Wright  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  4s.) 
It  is  becoming  quite  a  common  occurrence  for  ladies  to  visit  those  parts 
of  the  African  Continent  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  absolutely  unknown 
to  Europeans  except  for  the  occasional  wanderings  of  some  intrepid 
traveller.  The  last  few  years,  however,  have  seen  vast  changes,  and  now 
even  a  lady  travels  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  without  experiencing  any  very 
terrible  trials.  The  writer  of  this  work  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Somaliiand  Protectorate,  and  during  a  recent  visit  had  many 
opportunities  of  studying  the  country,  with  the  result  that  she  has 
compiled  a  highly  interesting  and  entertaining  description  of  the  Protec- 
torate as  a  holiday  resort  where  a  woman  can  pleasantly  spend  the  winter 
months  in  a  country  where  many  of  the  fancied  necessaries  of  a  civilised 
life  are  absent.  Her  travels  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  are  fully 
described,  but  the  reader  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  and  other 
journeys  were  made  in  the  company  of  the  Commissioner,  which  ensured 
a  certain  amount  of  luxury  which  it  might  not  be  the  good  fortune  of  the 
ordinary  traveller  to  enjoy.  Still  her  narrative  clearly  shows  that  much 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  attend  a  trip  in  the  Somaliiand  Protectorate,  and 
that  it  entails  no  very  serious  hardships  for  those  who  desire  novelty  in 
scenery  and  travel. 

Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Right  Hon.  Lord  (D.C.L.,  IL.D.,  F.E.S.),— 
Frontiers.  8vo.  Pp.  58.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  London  : 
Henry  Frowde.  1907.  (Price  2s.) 

The  important  subject  of  frontiers  and  the  part  they  play  in  the  life  of 
nations  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  at  Oxford  by  Lord  Curzon  in  his  capacity  of  Romanes  Lecturer. 
The  subject  is  not  only  one  upon  which  comparatively  little  has  been  written, 
but  is  one  upon  which  Lord  Curzon  is  well  qualified  to  speak,  for  his 
younger  days  were  spent  in  travel  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
Empire  in  Asia,  and  later  at  the  India  Office  and  at  the  Foreign  Office 
the  subject  has  continuously  engaged  his  attention  from  an  official  and 
national  point  of  view.  Lord  Curzon  points  out  the  important  part 
frontiers  are  playing  in  the  every- day  history  and  policy  of  the  British 
Empire.  Time  was  when  England  had  no  frontier  but  the  ocean,  but  the 
author  states  that  we  have  now  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  territorial 
frontier  of  any  dominion  on  the  globe.  Starting  with  the  dawn  of  history, 
he  deals  with  the  origin  of  frontiers  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
first  frontiers  came  into  being :  natural  frontiers,  artificial  frontiers,  and 
other  expedients  which  have  been  adopted  for  extending  the  political  or 
strategical  as  distinct  from  the  administrative  frontier  of  a  country.  The 
subject  is  one  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  Lord  Curzon  has  treated  it 
in  a  most  lucid  and  interesting  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  has  embodied 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  which  should  appeal  to  British 
subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
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Brown,  A.  Samler  and  Gordon,  G. — The  Guide  to  South  Africa 
for  the  use  of  Tourists,  Sportsmen,  Invalids,  and  Settlers,  1907-8t 
12mo.  Pp.  lvi-477.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
(Price  2s.  Qd.) 

This  well  arranged  and  comprehensive  guide  to  South  Africa,  which  is 
issued  annually,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  It 
embraces  information  for  the  tourist,  sportsman,  invalid,  and  settler,  and 
contains  a  list  of  well-arranged  tours  and  a  gazetteer  of  the  towns  of  the 
several  Colonies  of  Southern  Africa.  A  useful  and  attractive  feature  is  a 
collection  of  maps  and  diagrams  whicli  have  been  added  with  a  view  to 
simplify  the  various  sections  of  the  book. 

Macdonald,  D.  (D.D.). — The  Oceanic  Languages :  Their  Grammatical 
Structure,  Vocabulary,  and  Origin.  12mo.  Pp.  xv-852. 
London  :  Henry  Frowde.  1907.  (Price  10s.  Qd.} 
For  thirty-five  years  past  Dr.  Macdonald  has  taken  up  and  prosecuted 
a  study  of  the  Oceanic  languages.  Sent  from  Melbourne  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria  to  the  New  Hebrides,  and  settled 
at  Havannah  Harbour,  Efate,  in  the  year  1872,  it  became  his  duty  to 
study  and  acquire  the  speech  of  the  natives  and  to  get  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  mental  life,  religion,  and  social  organisation.  The  task  was 
rendered  doubly  difficult  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  people,  like  the  other 
New  Hebrideans,  were  cannibal  savages  without  a  written  language  and 
inclined  to  be  unfriendly.  The  author  further  made  a  study  of  other 
island  languages,  including  the  Fijian,  the  Polynesian,  the  Malayan,  and 
the  Malagasy,  which  he  states  were  in  some  respects  similar  to  Efatese, 
and  in  his  opinion  of  one  stock  or  origin.  After  a  considerable  amount 
of  study  and  research  the  author  upholds  that  the  motherland  of  these 
Oceanic  languages  was  Arabia,  and  the  evidence  produced  in  favour  of 
such  a  conclusion  is  both  strong  and  well  defined.  The  comparison  of 
the  spoken  Oceanic  languages  of  the  present  day  bears  evidence  of  great 
care,  scholarship,  and  minuteness,  and  reveals  the  amount  of  labour 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  work  contains  a  grammar  and  complete  dictionary 
of  the  language  of  Efate  as  well  as  a  comparative  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  the  Oceanic  languages,  together  with  the  evidence  of  their  Arabian 
origin. 

Manucci,  Niccolao. — Storia  do  Mogor  or  Mogul  India,  1658- 
1708.  Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  William 
Irvine.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv-509.  London :  John  Murray. 
1907.  (Price  12s.) 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  travels  in  India  and  history  of  the 
Mogul  rulers  compiled  by  Niccolao  Manucci,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  William  Irvine,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
and  forms  one  of  the  "  Indian  Text  Series,"  being  issued  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  general  scope  of  the  work  has 
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already  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous  notice  in  these  pages.  It  only 
remains  to  state  that  the  present  volume  deals  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Rajahs  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
The  work  is  interesting  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  and  contains  a 
detailed  account  of  the  author's  travels  and  experiences  in  India  for  a 
period  of  fifty-four  years. 

Practical  Guide  to  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said  and  Neighbour- 
hood.  12mo.    Pp.272.  London :  Nilsson  &  Co.   1907.    (Price  6s.) 
As  a  guide  for  the  tourist  in  Lower  Egypt  this  work  is  invaluable. 
The   information   is  practical   and   concise,   and   has   been   judiciously 
selected.     The  work  is  not  overdone  with  unnecessary  details,  nor  does 
the  compiler  enlarge  too  fully  upon  the  chief  points  of.  interest  in  the 
districts  dealt  with.     It  contains  numerous  plans,  which  can  be  easily 
followed,  and  photographic  reproductions  of  the  more  important  places 
that  the  tourist  should  visit. 

Francke,  Rev.  A.  H. — A  History  of  Western  Tibet,  one  of  the 
Unknown  Empires.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv.-194.  London :  S.  W. 
Partridge  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  2s.  6d.) 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  Moravian  missionary  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  country  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
Western  Tibet.  His  pioneer  researches  into  the  dialects,  customs,  folk- 
lore, ethnology  and  archaeology  have  already  proved  of  great  value  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  that  little  known  country.  His  present 
work  is  written  in  popular  style,  and  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  produc- 
tion, and  one  entitled  to  close  study  and  attention.  The  compilation  of 
the  early  history  of  the  country  is  based  upon  ancient  records,  and  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  scholarly  enterprise  and  research  of  the  author. 
The  sources  from  which  the  history  of  Western  Tibet  has  been  drawn 
are  of  two.  kinds ;  some  are  foreign  and  some  are  Western  Tibetan- 
The  latter,  Mr.  Francke  states,  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  are  of  a 
two-fold  character,  viz.,  records  on  stone  as  well  as  on  paper.  Of  the 
former,  which  cover  the  time  from  200  B  c.  to  1900  A.D.,  only  com- 
paratively little  has  become  known  up  to  the  present,  the  reason  being 
that  systematic  and  thorough  researches  in  that  domain  have  not  yet 
been  made.  Regarding  the  records  on  paper  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Francke  has  based  his  history  mainly  on  the  "  Chronicles  of 
Ladakh,"  which  cover  the  period  from  900  to  1842  A.D.,  which,  however, 
are  not  altogether  satisfactory  from  the  historian's  point  of  view,  many 
points  which  go  to  make  a  history  of  a  country  serviceable  being  missing 
in  these  Western  Tibetan  records.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Francke  has  supplied 
us  with  an  objective  picture  of  the  history  of  Western  Tibet  as  true  as  is 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  historical  research.  In  the  concluding 
chapter  he  discusses  a  few  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
missionary,  and  points  out  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  met  in  the 
Christianisation  of  such  a  country  as  Tibet. 
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Drewitt,  F.  Dawtrey  (M.A.,  M.D.)—  Bombay  in  the  Days  of 
George  IV. :  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  West.  8vo.  Pp.  xviii.- 
868.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1907.  (Price  9s.  6d.) 

The  story  of  the  past  history  of  India  is  full  of  interesting  details  and 
events,  which  lend  an  especial  value  to  the  gradual  development  of  that 
great  Empire.  It  is  impossible  to  study  any  branch  of  the  government  of 
the  country  without  finding  references  to  the  great  work  of  those  pioneers 
of  good  government  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  administration  and 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  who  often  forfeited  their  lives  in  the 
performance  of  their  arduous  duties.  The  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward 
West,"  edited  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Drewitt,  not  only  set  forth  his  work  as  an 
Indian  judge  in  the  days  of  the  Company,  but  tell  a  story  full  of  pathos. 
They  throw  light  on  the  social  life  of  our  predecessors  in  India,  and  they 
bring  before  us  the  antagonism  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  which 
all  King's  judges  had  to  contend  during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
those  great  reforms  which  range  themselves  round  the  coming  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  in  1828  and  the  removal  of  the  Company's  charter  in 
1838.  Mr.  Drewitt  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  this  opposition 
of  the  old  order  of  society  in  India,  especially  in  Bombay,  with  its  old 
standards  of  public  morality,  which  made  the  position  of  a  King's  judge 
who  remembered  his  oath  a  difficult  one ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  story  of  the  short  lives  of  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  West,  of  their 
devotion  to  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty  and  of  their  early  deaths, 
is  of  historical  importance.  Little  has  as  yet  been  written  of  the  life  of 
Sir  Edward  West  in  India,  and  greater  value  is  therefore  attached  to  this 
biography,  which  contains  extracts  from  letters,  diaries  and  memoranda 
which  have  not  been  previously  published. 

Thorburn,  S.  S. — India's  Saint  and  the  Viceroy.  12mo.  Pp.  317. 
London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1908.  (Price  6s.) 

Mr.  Thorburn's  stories  of  Indian  life,  a  subject  with  which  he  has 
become  thoroughly  familiar  during  an  official  career  of  over  thirty  years 
in  India,  are  already  well  known  to  those  interested  in  the  affairs  of  that 
great  Empire.  Lord  Ampthill  pointed  out  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  that  although  Mr.  Thorburn  attained  the  high 
and  responsible  position  of  Financial  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab, .he 
has  an  even  wider  reputation  as  a  writer  of  books.  In  any  case,  what  he 
writes  is  always  worth  reading,  and  in  the  present  instance  he  has  given 
iis  a  story  which  embraces  many  incidents  of  Indian  life  founded 
upon  facts,  and  has  achieved  a  notable  success  in  this  singularly  original 
treatment  of  his  story.  The  chief  interest  in  the  work  centres  round  a 
Christian  scientist  and  philanthropist,  and  his  influence  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  many  incidents  connected  with  Simla  society. 
The  author  has  thoroughly  studied  his  subject,  and  has  followed  his 
imagination  with  much  skill  and  ability. 
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THE  ATTENTION  OF  FELLOWS  AND  OTHEES  IS  DIRECTED  TO 
THE  DESIDERATA  ON  P.  274,  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  THE 
WORKS  THERE  ENUMERATED  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FOR  THE 
LIBRARY. 

Government  of  Burma. — Administration  Eeport,  1906-7  ;  Report  on  the 
North- Eastern  Frontier,  1906-7;  Eeport  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Shan  and  Karenni  States,  1906-7  ;  Report  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Chin  Hills,  1906-7. 

Government  of  Canada. — Journals  of  the  Senate,  1906-7. 

Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Acts  of  Parliament,  1907. 

Government  of  Fiji. — Legislative  Council  Debates,  1907. 

Government  of  Grenada. — Annual  Administration  Reports,  1906  ;  Ordi- 
nances, 1907. 

Government  of  Hong  Kong. — Civil  Service  List,  1908. 

Government  of  India. — Annual  Statement  of  Sea- Borne  Trade  and 
Navigation,  1906-7  ;  Administration  Report  of  the  Director-General, 
Military  Works,  1906-7  ;  Annual  Report  on  the  Post  Office  of  India, 
1906-7  ;  Illustrations  of  Indian  Industrial  Art,  1906. 

Government  of  Malta. — Ordinances,  1890. 

Government  of  Natal. — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, 1907  ;  Sessional  Papers,  1907. 

Government  of  Newfoundland. — Geological  Map  of  Newfoundland,  by 
James  P.  Howley.  1907. 

Government  of  New  South  Wales. — Statutes,  1907. 

Government  of  Southern  Nigeria.  —  Laws  of  Southern  Nigeria,  edited  by 
E.  A.  Speed.  2  vols.,  1908. 

Government  of  the  Transvaal.  —  Annual  Report  of  the  Government 
Mining  Engineer,  1906-7. 

The  Admiralty.— Admiralty  Charts  :  No.  2787 — River  St.  Lawrence  (above 
Quebec),  He  Bouchard  to  Boucherville  ;  No.  2786 — River  St.  Lawrence 
(above  Quebec),  N.  of  Lanoraie  to  lie  Bouchard ;  No.  2426 — British 
Columbia  :  Port  Simpson  and  Adjacent  Anchorages. 

Agent- General  for  Natal. — Natal  Civil  Service  List,  1907;  Statistical 
Year- Book,  1906. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. — Statutes,  1907. 

Agent-General  for  Western  Australia. — Physical  Characteristics  of  the 
Hardwoods  of  Australia,  by  G.  A.  Julius,  1907. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Coorg. — Administrative  Report,  1906-7. 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  New  Zealand. — Annual  Report,  1907. 
Department  of  Fisheries,  New  South  Wales. — Report  for  1906 ;  Additions 

to  the  Fish  Fauna  of  New  South  Wales,  by  D.  G.  Stead,  1907  ;  Notes 

on  a  Small  Collection  of  Fishes  from  Suwarow  Island,  by  D.  G.  Stead 

1907. 
Department  of  Labour,  New  Zealand. — Department   of   Labour:    its 

Organisation  and  Work,  1907  ;  Exhibit  of  the  Department *of  Labour 

at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Christchurch,  1907. 
l>nrban  Corporation,  Natal. — Mayor's  Minutes,  1906-7. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada. — Summary  Report  of  the  Department  of 

Mines,  1907 ;  Report  of  the   Section  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 

1906 ;  Moose  Mountain  District  of  Southern  Alberta,  by  D.  D.  Cairnes, 

1907. 
Geological   Survey   of  the    Transvaal.— Memoirs :    No.    1,  Geology   of 

Pretoria  and  Neighbourhood,  by  A.  L.  Hall,  1905  ;  No.  2,  Geology  of 

the  Komati  Poort  Coal  Field,  by  H.  Kynaston,  1906. 
Government  Astronomer,  South  Australia. — Meteorological  Observations) 

1905. 

Government  Statist,  Victoria. — Victorian  Year-Book,  1906-7. 
Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies. — Report  on 

the  Botanic  Stations,  Economic  Experiments,  &c.,  St.  Lucia  and  St. 

Kitts-Nevis,  1906-7. 
Minister  of  Education,  Ontario. — Documentary  History  of  Education 

in  Upper  Canada.     Vol.  xix.,  1865-7.     By  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgins,  1907. 
Natal  Botanic  Gardens.— Annual  Reports,  1890,  1895,  1897,  1899-1906 
Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Report  for  1906. 
Birmingham  University. — Calendar,  1907-8. 
Colombo  Museum,  Ceylon. — Spolia  Zezlanica,  1907. 
Law  Society  of  Manitoba. — Manitoba  Reports,  1904-5. 
Liverpool  University. — Calendar,  1898. 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden. — Annual  Report,  1907. 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade. — Annual  Report,  1907. 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Australian  Branch). 

—Proceedings,  1906-7. 
Royal  Institution. — Proceedings,  1907. 
Royal  Society  of  South  Australia. — Transactions,  1907. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. — Annual  Report,  1906. 
South    Australian   Zoological  and   Acclimatisation   Society. — Annual 

Report,  1907. 
University  of  Toronto. — University  of  Toronto  Studies,   History,   and 

Economics.     Vol.  ii.,  No.  4,  1907. 

Captain  J.  B.  Arbuthnot,  M.V.O. — Sketch  Map  of  Ceylon. 
K.  Balasingham,  Esq. — Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  Ceylon  :  No.  1,  The 

Law  of  Persons  and  Things,  1906. 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Bayly  A  Co.,  Lourenco  Marques. — Delagoa  Directory, 

1908. 
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British  South  Africa  Co. — Rhodesia  :    Information   for   Tourists   and 

Sportsmen,  1907  ;  Guide  to  the  Victoria  Falls. 
Clarendon  Press. — A  Calendar  of  the  Court  Minutes,  &c.,  of  the  East 

India  Company,  1635-39,  by  Ethel  B.  Sainsbury,  1907. 
Messrs.  Collier  <&  Co. — The   Cruise  of  the  Port  Kingston,  by  W.  B.  H. 

Caine,  1908. 
Colonial  Consignment  and    Distributing    Co. — Annual   Report   of  the 

Frozen  Meat  Trade,  1907. 
Hon.  N.  Darnell  Davis,  C.M.G.,  British  Guiana. — Changes  in  British 

Guiana,  1866-1907. 
Henry  J.  Drane,  Esq. — Circling  the  Globe  by  Sea  and  Land,  by  James 

Walker,  1907. 
Stanley  Edwards,  Esq. — Anstralie,  par  le  Comte  de  Beauvoir,   1873 ; 

Unsere  Englischen  Gaste,  1907. 
Messrs.  Eyre  A  Spottiswoode. — Factory  and  Shop  Acts  of  the  British 

Dominions,  by  Violet  R.  Markham,  1908 ;  Imperial  Tariff  for  1908, 

by  T.  E.  O'Reilly. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  £  J.  Ferguson,  Ceylon. — Coconut  Planters'  Manual,  or  All 

About  "  The  Coconut  Palm,"  1907  ;  Sketches  from  Life  in  Ceylon,  by 

"Cosmopolite."  1908. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison,  C.M.G.,  British  Guiana. — British  Guiana  and  its 

Resources,  by  the  Donor,  1907. 
Messrs.  Houldcr  Brothers  &  Co. — The  Great  Outposts  of  the  Empire,  by 

W.  le  Couteur,  1907. 
H.  G.  Kilby,  Esq.— Drought  Antidote  for  the  North-West  of  New  South 

Wales,  by  Percy  Allan,  1906. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Maclaren. — A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Kachin  or  Chingpaw 

Language,  by  H.  F.  Hertz,  1902. 
Messrs.   E.   Marlborough   &   Co. — Egyptian    Self-Taught    (Arabic),   by 

Capt.  C.  A.  Thimm,  1907. 

A.  M.  Millar,  Esq.,  Swaziland. — Swaziland:  The  California  of  South 
Africa,  1907. 

Proprietors   of    the   Mining   Journal. — Commercial    Aspect    of    Rand 

Profits,  by  G.  A.  Denny. 

Montreal  Star  Publishing  Co. — Canadian  Red  Book,  1907. 
John  Murray,  Esq.— The  Second  Afghan  War,  1878-80,  Abridged  Official 

Account,  1908. 

B.  A.  Nelson,  Esq.,  India. — The  Indian  Penal  Code,  1908. 

Mr.  Justice  F.  H.  Parker,  Antigua. — European  Settlements  in  America, 
2  vols.,  1770 ;  Honduras,  by  E.  G.  Squier,  1870 ;  Making  of  the  Great 
West,  by  S.  A.  Drake,  1887  ;  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,  by  J.  L. 
Stephens,  2  vols.,  1843 ;  Handbook  of  British  Honduras  for  1889-90, 
by  L.  W.  Bristowe  and  P.  B.  Wright ;  Journey  across  British 
Honduras,  by  H.  Fowler,  1879  ;  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  P.  F. 
Tytler,  1833  ;  Travels  and  Researches  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
by  W.  Maogillivray.  1832  ;  History  of  Paganism  in  Caledonia,  by  Dr. 
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T.  A.  Wise,  1884  ;  Standing  Orders  and  Regulations  of  the  Cyprus 
Police,  1896 ;  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  by  J.  L. 
Stephens,  2  vols.,  1867  ;  Legislation  Ottonmnc,  par  D.  Nicolaides, 
1881  ;  Life  of  Hemando  Cortes,  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  2  vols.,  1871 ; 
Life  of  Las  Casas,  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  1883 ;  Life  of  Pizarro,  by  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  1882;  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
by  AV.  H.  Prescott,  1854  :  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second, 
King  of  Spain,  by  W.  H.  Prescott,  1855  ;  Travels  in  Central  America, 
from  the  French  of  A.  Morelet,  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Squier,  1871. 

Colonel  Duncan  G.  Pitcher. — The  Friend  of  India,  1856-9 ;  History  of 
England,  by  L.  Echard,  3  vols.,  1718. 

Messrs.  George  Boufledge  d-  Sons. — A  Resident's  Wife  in  Nigeria,  by 
Constance  Larymore,  1908. 

Canon  H.  C.  Sclicmbre,  Malta.  —  Coins  and  Medals  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  1908. 

Messrs.  Seelcy  &  Co. — Romance  of  Savage  Life,  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot, 
1908. 

Charles  Sidey,  Esq. — Annual  Reports  of  the  Thomas  Walker  Conva- 
lescent Hospital,  N  ew  South  Wales,  1907. 

Messrs.  Sivan,  Sonnenschein  <£  Co. — History  of  the  1st  Battalion  Sher- 
wood Foresters  (Notts  and  Derby  Regiment)  in  the  Boer  War,  1899- 
1902,  by  Capt.  C.  J.  L.  Gilson,  1908. 

R.  W.  StarJcey,  Esq. — Ups  and  Downs,  or  Fifty  Years  Colonial  Experi- 
ence, by  Capt.  W.  J.  Barry,  1879. 

Messrs.  G.  Street  (6  Co. — Street's  Newspaper  Directory,  1908. 

Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Co.  -Review  of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade,  1907. 

Messrs.  Witherby  <t  Co. — Royal  Navy  List,  January,  1908. 
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DESIDERATA. 


THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated :— 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.     Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian   Sketcher.     Melbourne.     Nos.   128,    130-132,  134-138,    and 

140  of  1881.     Nos.  154"and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.     No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).     All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).     Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)   Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Eeports.     Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 
Department  of  Mines,  Victoria.    Bulletins  of  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria. 

No.  11.     1903 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.    All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen   (James).    Geography  of  the  Australian  Colonies.     8vo.    Sydney, 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.     Report  of  Progress.     By  R.  Brough  Smyth, 

No.  1.     4to.     Melbourne 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated   Journal    of    Australasia.     A    Monthly    Magazine.     Vol.    XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).     Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).     Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Law  Reports  of  Western  Australia.    Vol.  I.,  Parts  3  and  4  ;  Vol.  II.,  Part  4  ; 

Vol.  III.,  Part  4  ;  Vol.  IV.,  Part  4 ;  Vol.  V.,  Part  4 
Literary  Foundlings  :    Verse    and   Prose   collected  in   Canterbury,  New 

Zealand.     1864 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871 
My  Note  Book.     2  vols.     4to.     Melbourne.     1857 
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A  ustr  alasia—  (cont.) 

New  Zealand.    Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.     186«-67,  1868-69 

Sommer  (F.  Von).     The  Miners'  Manual  (South  Australia).     1845 
Sydney  University  Calendar.    1855,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876, 1877 
Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842  &c. 
Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.     1823 
Tompson  (Charles).    Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports,  1883, 1884,  and  1885 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Tear-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Grcvillc.     1882 

British  North  America — 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Well-known  British  Columbians.     1890 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian   Organic  Remains.      Decades  ii. 

and  iv. 

Estat  present  de  1'eglise  et  la  colonie  franyaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France,  1688 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada.    Palaeozoic  Fossils. 

Vol.  I.,  1865,  and  Vol.  II.  with  exception  of  Part  1. 
Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland.    Eeports  for  1882,  1883,  1881,  1885, 

1886,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1893,  1894,  1895, 1896 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale) 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.    1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian).    1856 
Sangster  (Charles).     The   St.  Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay,  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Scott  (Frederick  George).    The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems 
Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle-France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.    1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa,  &c. — 

Among  the  Palms.    By  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  II.    February,  1858 
On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  in  South  Africa.     By  Ernest 
Meyer.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  Bolus.     1875.     8vo. 

East  Indies,  &c. — 

China  Review,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.    From  Vol.  XIX., 

No.  5,  1891,  to  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6,  1901 
Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  I.  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol,  II. 
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East  Indies,  &c. — (cont.) 

D'Araujo  (B.  E.).    Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 

Denison  (Noel).    Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaka  of  Upper  Sarawak.     1874 

Keaughran  (T.  J.).    Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.    1887 

Map  of  Ceylon,  the  Key  of  Eastern  Empire.    By  Charles  Wynn  Payne 

Eecords  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.    Nos.  1  to  8.    Vol.  I. 

Straits  Settlements  Law  Keports.    Vol.  VII.    1903 

West  Indies — 

Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'   Journal.    All  previous  to 

March  1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Hill  (R.  T.).     The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :  Study  of 

a  type  of  Antillean  development,  based  upon  surveys  made  for  Alex. 

Agassiz.    With    41    plates.     1899.     (Bulletin    of  the    Museum  of 

Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.    Vol.  34.) 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).    Vol.  IV.    Part  4 

General— 

Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey.     Compiled  from  the 

.  Collections  and  Notes  made  by  Captain  Beechey,  the  Officers  and 

Naturalist  of  the  Expedition,  by  J.  Eichardson,  N.  A.  Vigors,  G.  T.  Lay, 

N.  T.  Bennett,  R.  Owen,  J.  E.  Gray,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Buckland,  and  G.  B. 

Sowerby.     4to.    1839 

The  Botany  of  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage,  comprising  an  account  of  the 
Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lay  and  Colley,  &c.,  during  the  Voyage  to 
the  Pacific  and  Behring:s  Strait,  performed  in  H.M.S.  Blossom,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  1825-1828.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott.  Parts  5  to  10 

Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine.    Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 

United  States  Consular  Reports.    No.  1 

Index  to  London  Gazette,  January  to  March  1906. 

Societies  (United  Kingdom) — 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.    Vol.  II.  Nos.  2  and  3.    Vol.  IV.  No.  4 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VIL 
Royal  Society.    Transactions.    1834  (Part  1),  and  1835  to  1851 
Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.   XL.   No.   243.    1896.      Vol.   XLII. 

No.  255.     1897 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vols.  XUI.-XXI. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet. 

ings  of  the  Members.    Vol.  VI. 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1888.    Vol. 

II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.    Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.    Vol.  IV. 

Part  4,  1841.    Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4,  1843.    Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851, 

and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXX VI.  1858-1873 
Victoria    Institute,    Journal    of    Transactions    of    the.     Vols.   III.  and 

1869-72 
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Societies  (Colonial) — 

New  South  Wales — Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions  and 

Proceedings.    Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.    Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.     1850-56 

Victoria—  Boyal  Society  of  Victoria.    Vol.  VII.  Part  1.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  1. 

(1868).    Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 
Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.    Previous  to  Vol.  IV. 

(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V. 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.    Vol.  I.  (1856) 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.     Journal.     Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 

South  Australia — Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XI.,  1887-88 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.    Proceed- 
ings.   Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania — Royal  Society  of.    Papers  and  Proceedings.     1860,  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1870,  1871 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.    Annual  Reports.    Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America — Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.     Vols. 

I.  to  IV.     1876-82 

Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I. 
to  IV. 

Ceylon — Planters'  Association   of   Ceylon  (Kandy).     Proceedings.     1861-62, 

1862-63,  1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI, 
No.  21,  1880.     Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


PARLIAMENTARY   PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Zealand —  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.     Previous  to  1854,  and 
1857,  1859,  1861,  1862,  and  1884 

South  Australia — Government  Gazette.    Vol.  II.  (1887),  Nos.  1  to  47 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Appendices 
All  previous  to  1862 

Ceylon — Sessional  Papers.     1886,  1887 
Blue  Books.     1870,  1872,  1879 

Barbados — Official  Gazette.    No.  3000.     1893.    No.  8,  1898  ;  No.  27,  1899. 
VOL.  XXXIX. 4.  Y 
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AREANGEMENTS   FOE   THE    SESSION. 
1908. 

March  10.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel  Me*tro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  Archibald  E.  Colquhoun,  "  Our  East 
African  Empire."  The  Eight  Hon.  Winston  Chur- 
chill, M.P.  (Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies) 
will  preside. 

March  24.  Afternoon    Meeting    at    the  Whitehall    Eooms,   Hotel 

Metropole,  at  4.30  P.M.  Edward  E.  Davson.  "  British 
Guiana  and  its  Development."  Sir  Charles  Bruce, - 
G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

April  7.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  H6tel  Metro- 

pole,  at  8  P.M.  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona, 
G.C.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for  Canada),  "The 
All-Eed  Eoute." 

May  4.  Annual  Dinner.     H.E.H.   the   Prince  of  Wales,  K.G., 

will  preside. 

Subsequent  Meetings  will  be  held  on  May  12  and  June  16. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  at  4.30  P.M.  A  notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each  Afternoon 
Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and  inserted  in 
the  "  Journal  "  whenever  practicable  ;  but  separate  postcards  will  not  be 
printed  as  in  the  case  of  Evening  Meetings. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   HONOEAEY   COEEESPONDING 

SECEETAEY. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Holmes,  District  Judge,  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  Justice  F.  H.  Parker, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Leeward  Islands. 


HOUES   OF   OPENING   INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  LO  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGEAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENEEY,  Ac. 
As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


TELEGEAPHIC  ADDEESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "Eecital, 
London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Eecital,  London." 


Advertisements. 


ENGLISH 
VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 

FOR  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 


Reproduced  photograph  of  a  crop  of  Button's  Ringleader  Melon  grown  by 
Mrs.  P.  Burns,  Calgary,  Canada.      Gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  White. 

Our  customer  writes  that  these  were  the  first  Melons  ever  grown 
under  glass  in  Alberta. 


SUTTON'S    PARCEL    POST    COLLECTIONS    OF 
VEGETABLE    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Delivered  post  free  to  most  countries  where  the  Parcel  Post  is  in  operation. 

No.   1.      Export  Parcel    Post   Collection,  including  50  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  25  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds    ...         ...     27/- 

Export  Parcel   Post  Collection,  including  40  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  14  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds 17/6 

Export  Parcel  Post  Collection,  including  28  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  10  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds    ...         ....    12/6 


No.  2. 
No.  3. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  %££  READING,  ENGLAND. 
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Established  and]  TUf      f^ftlftKIIAI       RANK  [Royal  Charter 

Incorporated  byj  S  ftC.       Cjr  UL  Will M  L       D  f\  H  l\  m  |_        in  1836. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reserve  Funds,  £150,000. 
Head  Office:  LONDON -13    BI8HOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.G. 

CAairman-HABBY  HANKEY  DOBBEE.  Deputy •Chairman-'E.  BBODIE  HOABE. 

Secretary— GOBDON  WM.  TUBNEB.  Banters— LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Branches  and  Agents:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Agent 
at  Grenvllle,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agents  at  Falmouth,  Moutego  Bay,  and  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kltt's, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Agent  at  San  Fernando.  New  York  (Agency), 
82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen— The  Private  Bank;  Paris— Messrs.  Mallet  Frdres &  Co. ;  Hamburg— Messrs. 
Schroder  Gebriider  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies,  and  has  special 
arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in  the  Dominion, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA 

4  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,600,000* 

EeserveFund  ..  .. 1,410,000V  =£4,610,000 

Beserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter          '. .         1,600,000' 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

An  allowance  on  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  is  made  to  purchasers  of  LETTEBS  OF  CBEDIT,  DBAFTS 
PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND,  and  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank  throughout  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OB  SENT  FOB  COLLECTION.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at 
interest  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  maybe  ascertained  on  application.  B.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

JOHN  MURDOCH  &  CO.,    B2 

Telegraphic  Address:  "OTOSCOPE,  LONDON."  All  Codes  wed. 

Undertake  LONDON  AGENCY  of  COLONIAL  FIRMS  and  CORPORATIONS. 

BUYERS  and  SHIPPERS  of  all  COMMODITIES  on  COMMISSION.        CONSIGNMENTS  realised. 

STOCKS  and  SHARES  Bought  and  Sold. 

REPRESENT  ABSENTEES  and  act  as  GENERAL  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 


FIRMS  and  GENTLEMEN  of  undoubted  standing  only  treated  with. 


2    OLD    BROAD    STREET,    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital  "  ...     £1,276,747     10    O 

Paid  Up 548,015       0     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability    ...          728,732     10    O 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DBAFTS,   LETTERS    OF    CREDIT,    and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued    upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on    Deposits    for    periods    and    at    rates    which    may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT-ROTAL    MAIL    LINE. 

Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  &  COLOMBO. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS. 

Tons.            London.            Plymouth.  Marseilles.            Naples. 

ORTONA  (Twin  Screw)     ...       7,945    ..      Feb.    7th    ...    Feb.    8th    ...  Feb.  14th    ...    Feb.  16th 

OM RAH  (Twin  Screw)       ...       8,282    ...    Feb.  21st    ...    Feb.  22nd    ...  Feb.  28th    ...    Mar.    1st 

ORUBA                                                5,737            Mar.    6th     ...     Mar.    7th     ...  Mar.  13th     ...     Mar.  15th 

ORMUZ    '.'.'.        ...        ...        ...       6,465    '.'.'.    Mar.  20th    ...    Mar.  21st    ...  Mar.  27th    ...    Mar.  29th 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.                           )  Head  Offices : 
managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchnrch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  B.C. ;  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
28  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,1OO,OOO.    With  power  to  Increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £14O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  Is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  buy  and 
collect  bills,  ana  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  In  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rent accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place.  London  Wall,  E.C.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS.  Manager. 

OF      MONTREAL. 

ESTABLISHED     1817. 
CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,958,904.        KKSKKVK  FUND,  £2,260,274.          UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  £143,829. 

Hon.  President:  lit.  Hou   LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  O.C.M.G. 

Head  Office  and  Hoard  of  Directors:  MONTREAL,.        President:  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  DRUMMOND,  K.C.M.O. 
Vice-Presldent  and  General  Manager  :  E.  S.  CLOUKTON,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OKFICBS  :  40  &  47  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

London  Committee:   Rt.  Hon.  LORD  STRATHOONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,,  G.C.M.Q.,  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq. 
Manager :  FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR.       Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  and  Issue 
Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers.  

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD, 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital          £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund £1,200,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORNHILL,     LONDON,     E.C. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE  WESTERN   AUSTRALIAN   BANK. 
*!8S!SlS&&*ti         £2S0'000    rerve/pndft  £j75'000 

Paid-up  Capital     ...        ...        ...       £.50,000       Reserved  Pro  ,ts  £23,324 

(15,000  Shares  of  £10  each.)  Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders  £150,000 

Head  Offlce-PERTH,    W.A. 

DRAFTS  and  LETTERS  OP  CREDIT  issued,  and  TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  made. 
BILLS  negotiated  or  collected,  and  all  Banking  and  Exchange  business  connected  with  the  Australasian 
Colonies  transacted. 

London  Agency-THE  BANK  OF  ADELAIDE.  11  LEADENHALL  STREET.  E.G. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN   BANK,  Limited. 

Head  Office  :    38  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital        ...        £1,078,875    0    0    I    Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 

Paid-up  Capital 530,437  10    0    |    Reserve  Fund        151,000    0    0 

LETTERS  OP  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  i  he  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or 
forwarded  for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with 
Australia.  'j.  FATERSON,  Secretary. 

BANK    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

ESTABLISHED    1817. 

Paid-up  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Reserve  Fund,  £1,500,000.    Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors,  £2,000,000. 
Head    Office  :    SYDNEY,    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

The  London  Office  issues  Drafts  on  Demand  on  its  Head  Office  and  Branches  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  Suva,  and  on  its  Correspondents  in  Tasmania ;  makes  Mail  and  Cable  Transfers  ;  Negotiates 
and  Collects  Bills  of  Exchange ;  Receives  Deposits  for  Fixed  Periods  on  terms  which  may  be  known  on 
application,  and  conducts  every  description  of  Australasian  Banking  business. 

LONDON-  OFFICE  :  64  OLD   BROAD   STREET.  E.C.  DATID   GEORGE,  Manager. 

J.    W.     DO  RE,    30   DUKE:    STREET, 

f>t0b  Class  Catlov,  F»ICCAOILLY,    w. 

The    object    of   this    Firm    Is    to    supply    absolutely    the    best    quality    goods    at 
MODERATE    PRICES. 

SPECIAL    CASH    TERMS    TO    COLONIAL    VISITORS. 

Tui*. :  4495  GEBRAHD.  OORBKCTED  PAPER  PATTERNS  KKIT  I-OR  FDTUH'K  ORDERS. 
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PARENTS  or  GUARDIANS  seeking  information  as  to  Schools 
(for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad)  are  invited  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd.  (Manager, 
R.  J.  Beevor,  M.A.).  A  full  statement  of  requirements  should 
be  supplied.  No  charge  is  made  for  supplying  information 
or  advice. 
Offices:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.    (n 

CONNAUGHT  ROAD,  ALBERT  DOCK,  E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine,  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical  Instruction  is  given 
daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.B. 


The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and    Dairy    School    at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  80  YEARS.        TEL.  9087  CENTRAL. 

SINGER  STOKES  &  HARCUM, 

Caiiors  &  Breecbes  makers, 

135     CHEAPSIDE,     LONDON,     E.G. 


We  have  been  sending  Outfits  to  the  Colonies 
for  over  20  years. 

Best  goods,  Tropical  Cashmeres,  &c.,  always  in 
stock.  Lounge  Suits  from  4  to  5  guineas,  including 
postage.  Silk  Linings,  25s.  extra.  Draft  must 
accompany  all  orders.  Selection  of  New  Patterns 
sent  to  customers  each  S  ason. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY   HOUSE,   FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


PURIFIES  THE  SKIN  AND  PROTECTS 
FROM  INFECTION. 


SOAP 
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JOHNSON,  WALKER  &  TOLHURST 

LIMITED, 

80  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C., 

Wholesale   Biamonfc   flfcercbants,   3eweller0, 
anfc  Silversmiths, 


MINERALOGISTS  - 


Gems   purchased  in  the  rough ;    cut  and 

mounted  in  any  design. 

ORE  BUYERS   '  Bullion  Dealers  and  Assayers. 

JEWELLERS -  A  variety  of  Diamond  Ornaments,  Jewel- 
lery, Silverware,  and  Watches,  suitable 
for  presents,  kept  in  stock. 

Catalogues  on  request. 

FACILITIES    -  offered  to  Colonial  Buyers  to  purchase  from 

Wholesale  Houses  in  all  classes  of  goods. 

Cablegram:  "JOWATO,  LONDON."     Codes:  ABC,  4th  and  5th;  and  Lleber's. 
Premises  opposite  Aldersgate  Street  Station,   Metropolitan   Railway. 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter, 

34  STRAND ;  and 
19  GREEN  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ.,  W.C. 

Flannel  Shirts,  with  Collars 

attached,  for  Travelling,  8/6,  10/6. 
The  Hunt  Shirt,  detached  Collar 
and  Double  Cuffs,  7/6. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

5/6,  7/6,  9/6. 
Silk  and  Wool  Shirts     ...     10/6. 

Pure  Silk  Shirts    17/6. 

Knitted  Stockings, 

2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  6/6  pair. 

Pyjamas,  Hosiery,  and 
Gloves 

Price  List  sent  on  application  . 


Terms  for 
Advertisements  in  the 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 


WHOLE   PAGE        - 
HALF    PAGE    - 
QUARTER    PAGE  - 
EIGHTH    PAGE       - 


1  Insertion 
£440 

2  5  O 
ISO 

O  12    6 


4  Insertions  at 

£3  15     O 

2    2    O 

126 

t>  //    6 


8  Insertions  at 

£3  1O    O 

2    O    O 

1     1    O 

O  tO    6 


ALL    COMMUNICATIONS    RESPECTING    ADVERTISEMENTS    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO 

Q.  STREET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  8  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  lnn,JW.C. 
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SILVERTOWN 

I  ndia  =  Rubber    Goods 

-    of  all  descriptions.     - 

Ebonite — Qutta  Percha, 
Waterproof     Garments 
-  and  Fabrics. 

The    India'Rubber,    Gutta    Perchat 
and  Telegraph    Works     Co.t    Ltd* 

Head  Offices :   106  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C.    Works :  Silvertown,  London,  E. 

Branches  Abroad  : 

Brisbane:    Edward  Street.  Christchurch  (N.Z.  >:  234  Cashel  Street. 

Buenos  Ayres:  Calie  Reconquista,  140  &  142.         Durban  (Natal):  Mercantile  Bdgs.,  Smith  St. 
Bulawayo  (khodesia>:  Agency  Chambers.          Melbourne:   274  Flinders  Street. 
Calcutta:   i-i  Fairlie  Place.  Perth  (W.A.):  131  Queen's  Bdgs.,WilHam  St. 

Sydney  :   279  George  Street. 


PROSPECTORS,    EXPLORERS,    MINERS, 
AND  TRAVELLERS 

are  inrited  to  inspect  a  replete  stock  of  all  requirements  for  every  cliniHte. 

LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    SAVING    WEIGHT,    SPACE,    AND 
PROMOTING    HEALTH    AND    COMFORT. 

EXPEDITIONS  COMPLETELY  ARRANGED,  PROVISIONED,  AND  SHIPPED. 

PASSAGES   BOOKED.      BEST    BEKTHS  SECURED. 

Mosquito    Netting,  Ant    and  Rot  Proof,  Untearable  and  Non-Flammable, 
9  to  64  Meshes  to  the  inch. 

MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
LADIES' AND  GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTING  A  SPECIALITY. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE,   POST  FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER,  7a  "EWIISSSoF%* 

Contractor  to  t)..flB.  ano  tbe  Dutcb  (Bovernmenta. 

Established  1868.         Telegrams— "Turbula,  London."        Telephone— 2121   Dalston 
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W.  T,  HENLEY'S  TELEGRAPH  WORKS 


CO.,    LTD., 


BLOMFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  E.G. 


TELEGRAPHIC   ADDRESS. 
Inland,  "  HENLBYS  WORKS,  LONDOH." 
Foreign, '"  HKWUBIH,  LONDON." 


TELEPHONE    No*. 
1445  A  1464,  LONDON  WALU 
3596,  CBNTBAX. 


FOR 


ELECTRIC    LIGHTING,    TRACTION, 

POWER-TRANSMISSION, 

TELEPHONY,    TELEGRAPHY, 

HOUSE-WIRING,    &c. 


»— TCABLES. 

-j          \ 


»C)  MOSLEY  STREET, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

12  HANOVER  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
247  DEANSCATE,  MANCHESTER. 

167  EDMUND  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

HOWARD  BUILDINGS, 

Corner  Loveday  and  Main  Streets, 
JOHANNESBURG. 


339  FLINDERS  LANE, 

MELBOURNE. 

FORBES  STREET,  BOMBAY. 
4  FAIRLIE  PLACE,  CALCUTTA. 

462  470  CALLE  CUYO, 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

ALLIANCE  BUILDINGS, 

CARDINfR  STREET, 

DURBAN,  S.AFRICA. 


STOCKS  of  WIRES  d  CABLES  are  held  ready  for  Delivery. 


Spctlitwcode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers    New  street   Squar*.   London. 


